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a PET scan? 


A PET scan is an advanced imaging procedure that can be used to 
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Your physician may use the information from a PET scan to determine the 
appropriate type of treatment, to assess the effectiveness of treatment and 


to follow up after treatment is completed. 


Ask your physician if a PET sean can be used to help manage your cancer. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Catch This 


Farmers’ markets, book signings, horse 
races, mother-daughter bonding and more. 
By Kelly DiNardo 


Frequent Buyer 
Got great gourmet taste? Sample these 
flavorful finds. 
By! Anton Papich 


Insider 
‘ Safety advocate Caro! Tucker Foreman has 
17 COVER e l ao, G iad a I a oe one — in cloned food. Is it 
Food Network star and globetrotting gourmand Giada De Laurentiis dishes about her eee ee 
Roman heritage, traditional cooking and whipping up something tasty for President ~ 
Bush and the first lady for the Today Show. Dini ng 
By GEoRGE W. STONE What do food writers really gab about when 


the waiters walk away? You’re invited to 
eavesdrop on the conversation ... 


10 FEATURE Living Proof By David Hagedorn 


Will an attorney-turned-restaurateur realize his dream of running his own successful ; 

kitchen? While the evidence certainly supports this conclusion, the jury remains out ... Ca pita | Calendar 

By Davip HAGEDORN Where to go, what to see and what to do in 
and around the nation’s capital. 


TRAVEL By Meredith Stanton 


High Flyer 
Comedian Colin Quinn serves up an Irish stew. 
By Lauren Paige Kennedy 


Roman Holiday 
Forget heated debates over the latest Ameri- 
can Idol reject. When in Rome, do as the 
Italians do: Obsess about food, food, food. 


By MEAGHAN MUHOLLAND TAKING OFF 
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on the HORIZON 


Taste for Travel 


As spring swells into summer, there’s no better 
time to experience dining in Washington, D.C.! You can peruse 
fresh farm markets in the area, enjoy a picnic on the National Mall 
or feast al fresco at many of the amazing restaurants in town. 

So savor Washington Flyer’s annual Food Issue. From the 
exclusive interview with Food Network star Giada De Laurentiis 
(p. 17) to our flavorful chat with comedian Colin Quinn about the 
joys of corned beef and cabbage (p. 40), it’s a full-course meal. 

Flyer is not the only one with a full plate of news. As you travel to the city this spring, 
you also will notice some exciting new eateries at both Washington Dulles and Reagan 
National airports. 

In our many years of service, the Airports Authority has always strived to offer our 
customers a variety of food choices as they embark on their travel journeys. Now, we 
have taken that mission a step further. 

Over the past two years, Washington Dulles and Reagan National have updated their 
selections of restaurants and shops, based on input provided by our travelers through 
our ongoing market research surveys. So far, Dulles has already opened 30 new eat- 
eries,-with three additional locations scheduled within the next year. Dulles added 
its first full-service restaurant, Harry’s Tap Room, located before the security area, 
for added convenience to both travelers and visitors who are meeting arriving pas- 
sengers. Other food choices include Vino Volo wine bar and Auntie Anne’s Pretzels. 
Also, locally based Cuisine d’Avion opened for business in Concourse D, with Five Guys 
Burgers and Fries and Mayorga Coffee Roasters expected to open this summer in Con- 
course A. And Caribou Coffee, Starbucks and the newly renovated Guava & Java are 
now located in the Main Terminal. All of the eateries can be found on the commercial 
directories located throughout the airport. 

Reagan National has also expanded its new food choices over the past five months, 
adding eight new restaurants with another dozen new concepts scheduled to open 
within the next year. A new food option now open before the security checkpoints in 
Terminal B/C is Cosi, which will be joined by Mayorga Coffee Roasters and Dunkin’ 
Donuts later this year. Eateries located past security include Five Guys Burgers and Fries, 
Dunkin’ Donuts (in two locations) and Fuddruckers, as well as Potbelly Sandwich Works, 
Mayorga Coffee Roasters and Tidewater Landing. For more information, stop by the 
Traveler’s Aid counter to pick up a brochure. 

As always, we thank you for choosing Reagan National and Washington Dulles as your 
travel partners this spring, and year round. We hope you have a chance to explore and 
enjoy everything our city and the region has to offer this season! 


James E. BENNETT 


Best regards, 


Gr 


James E. BENNETT 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
Metropolitan Washington 

Airports Authority 
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WASHINGTON DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
AIRPORTS AUTHORITY IS PROUD 
TO HOST THE 79™ ANNUAL AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF AIRPORT EXECUTIVES 
CONFERENCE AND EXPOSITION. 
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To Market, To Market 


Juicy heirloom tomatoes, crisp asparagus 
and sweet strawberries get the mouth 
watering—and the feet walking to any of 
the FreshFarm Markets (202/362-8889; 
www.freshfarmmarkets.org) in Dupont 
Circle, Foggy Bottom, Penn Quarter and 
near the H Street scene in Northeast. 
The markets display locally grown fruits, 
vegetables, meats, eggs and more from 
producer-only farms in the Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed region. And they regularly 
feature cooking demonstrations, tastings, 
market tours and book signings, so you'll 
know just what to do with all of those 
seasonal ingredients. 


Read It & Reap 

The perfect Mother's or Father's Day gift 
is to prove to your parents that you can, 

in fact, read. So grab the 'rents and head 
over to the bookish Politics and Prose 
(5015 Connecticut Ave., NW; 
202/364-1919; www. politics- 
@ prose.com) for signed author 
copies at readings by Frank 
Deford, who wrote The Entitled 
(May 16); Nixon and Kissinger 
scribe Robert Dallek (May 19); 
Trevor Corson, who penned 
The Zen of Fish (June 6); 

Way Off the Road author 

Bill Geist (June 12); or The 
Gravedigger’s Daughter novelist Joyce 
Carol Oates (June 26). 
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May Day 

Celebrate Cinco de Mayo at Ceiba (701 
14th St., NW; 202/393-3983; www. 
ceibarestaurant.com) May 1-5 with a 
four-course dinner that ends with a trio of 
rice puddings honoring the three virtues 
symbolized by the Mexican flag: hope, 
purity and union. 


Bargain Hunter 
A new boutique in Shirlington Village, 

Le Village Marché (4150 S. 28th St., 
Arlington, Va.; 703/379-4444; www. 
levillagemarche.com), showcases vintage 
home décor and chic accessories that 
reflect store owner Angela Phelps’ love 

for Paris. With jewelry, stationery, soaps, 
items for your favorite pooch and more, 
you'll be whispering, “J’adore Le Village” 
as you shop. And here's another reason to 
love it: During May and June, readers who 
mention Washington Flyer get 10 
percent off. 


Pony Up 

Head to Great Meadows on May 5 
for the annual Virginia Gold Cup 
(540/347-1215; www.vagoldcup. 
com), one of the region’s most 


t 
popular steeplechase races, famed ee 
for its parade of thoroughbreds Ae ak 


and lavish tailgate spreads. Gates 
open at 10 a.m. with pre-race 
entertainment starting at 11 a.m., 
including live music and the Blackwater 
Parachute Team. The first of seven races 
gets under way at 1:30 p.m. General 
admission car passes are $75 in advance 
and $85 the week of the race. 
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THIS THAT 


A weekend of mother-daughter bond- 
ing is another great Mother's Day pres- 
ent. Marriott at Metro Center (775 12th 
St., NW; 202/737-2200; www.marriott 
metrocenter.com) and 
the National Museum 
of Women in the Arts — 
(1250 New York Ave., | , 
NW; 202/783-5000; 
www.nmwa.org) have 
teamed up to offer a 
“Mom, Me and the Museum” package start- 
ing at $179, which includes hotel accom- 
modations for two; a “Mom and Me” gift 
basket; two tickets to the National Mu- 
seum of Women in the Arts, which is cel- 
ebrating its 20th anniversary; and more. 

The Fairmont (2401 M St., NW; 202/429- 
2400; www.fairmont.com) hosts the fourth 
annual Tickled Pink event, an afternoon tea 
and fashion show for charity on May 12. 
Tickets cost $100 per adult and $50 for 
children, and 100 percent of the proceeds 
go to the Make-A-Wish Foundation. 

The Phantom of the Opera haunts the 
Kennedy Center Opera House (2700 F St., 
NW; 202/467-4600; www. kennedy-center. 
org) June 20-Aug. 12. 

On June 16, head 
to Great Meadow Polo 
Club for a day of charity, 
champagne and chukkers 
during The Courage Cup 
(5089 Old Tavern Rd., 
The Plains, Va.; www. 
couragecup.org). The event 
benefits Work to Ride, a 
charity that teaches polo 
and horsemanship to dis- 
advantaged urban youth. 

Live! On Woodrow Wilson Plaza kicks 
summer off with free performances 
weekdays from noon to 1:30 p.m. on 
the plaza adjacent to the Ronald Reagan 
Building and International Trade Center 
(1300 Pennsylvania Ave., NW) start- 
ing in June. For a complete schedule, 
visit www.itcdc.com. 

For an action-packed hour that com- 
bines video characters, special effects 
and hands-on activities, make it your 
mission to head to the International Spy 
Museum (800 F St., NW; 202/EYE-SPYU; 
www.spymuseum.org) for its Operation Spy 
program. You and your team will take on 
the role of a U.S. intelligence officer on an 
international mission to locate a missing 
nuclear device. 






PHANTOM OF THE OPERA: JOAN MARCUS; GOLD CUP: RICHARD FRAZIER 


May | June 2007 Shakespeare Theatre (202/547-1122) offers Free for All plays, May 24-June 3.: 
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THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY TO AVOID A STROKE. 


WHEN YOU CHECK INTO THE NEW STATE-OF-THE-ART GOLF LEARNING CENTER AT LOWES ISLAND CLUB 
YOU PUT YOURSELF IN THE HANDS OF 5 PGA TEACHING PROFESSIONALS. IT’S LIKE INTENSIVE CARE 
FOR YOUR GAME. WITH 6 HIGH-SPEED CAMERAS, V1 DIGITAL VIDEO ANALYSIS AND A 2 CAMERA LAUNCH 


y -MONITOR, WE’LL TAKE STROKES OFF YOUR SCORE AND ADD LIFE TO YOUR SWING. FOR MORE INFORMATION 


VISIT US ON THE WEB AT WWW.LOWESISLAND.COM OR GIVE US A CALL AT 703 444 4801. 








frequent buyer, 
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Go Fishv 
Egg your guests on with Calvisius 
Caviar, $1,000 for 8.78 oz., at 
\ Dean and DeLuca (3276 M St., NW; 
Pay 202/342-2500; www.deandeluca.com). 





Buy the Book A 


The Silver Spoon, Italy's best-selling 
cookbook for 50 years, has finally 

been translated into English, serving 
up 2,000 authentic recipes. $39.95 
at Borders (18th and L streets, NW; 
202/466-4999; www.borders.com). 


Spoon Fed 


BY ANTON PAPICH 


Take a Shot >> 


You'll get a jolt from the 
Jura-Capresso Impressa S9 
Avantgarde Fully Automatic 
Expresso Coffeemaker, 
$2,399, at Williams-Sonoma 
(5300 Wisconsin Ave., 

NW; 202/237-1602; www. 
williams-sonoma.com). 


Table It ” 


Flower power should be on the 





Bowled Over v >. alla ; menu at every dinner party. 
Serve soup, tapas, or sauces in Arrange to pick up this creation, 
these ce Mahia Abra Cadabra $195-$250, at Volanni maa 
pier Oth St., SE; 202/547-1603; 
porcelain serving bowls. $12 each, Z 
www.volanni.com). 


sold exclusively at Apartment Zero 


(406 7th St., NW; = aad 
202/628-4067). ; 


Serving tray, $29. 
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May|Jonz2007 Wine and dine at the new Bouche Bistro (1905 9th St., NW), opening June 1. 
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ard to Swallow 


Carol Tucker Foreman, longtime safety advocate 


and founder of a consumer watchdog group, 


takes a bite out of FDA-approved cloned food. 


hen the 








gone astray, insisting that any time they say 
a food is safe, consumers are obligated to eat 
it ... the FDA intends to allow the cloning 
industry to foist these foods on the public 
through stealth and secrecy.” 

In 2001, five years after the “birth” of 
Dolly the sheep, the first cloned mammal, 
the U.S. government called for a voluntary 
moratorium on the sale of meat and milk 
from cloned animals, citing “unknown 
health risks associated with cloning.” But 
in December 2006, the FDA announced it 
found cloned livestock to be “virtually indis- 
tinguishable” from conventional livestock. 
Stephen F. Sundlof, director of the FDA 
Center for Veterinary Medicine, announced, 
“Meat and milk from cattle, swine and goat 
clones is as safe to eat as the food we eat 
every day.” A three-month period for public 
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comment has been extended, after which 
the FDA will announce if and when it is 
lifting the moratorium. 

Tucker Foreman says she was not 
surprised by the government’s timing. 
“When regulatory agencies expect the public 
to react negatively to a policy decision, they 
often try to limit that reaction by making the 
announcement at a time they think everyone 
will be otherwise occupied. It’s like whisper- 
ing the announcement in the dead of the 
night, hoping opponents will be asleep. 
They'll make a controversial announce- 
ment just before the 4th of July, or the 
Friday after Thanksgiving, or the week be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s, when 
they know that journalists are on vaca- 
tion and the public isn’t reading the 
newspaper or watching TV. In this 


and Drug Administration (FDA) chose the week 
4s and New Year’s to tell the public that meat and milk 


BY JOHN GREENYA 





s was safe, one of the least surprised citizens was Carol 
e founder and distinguished fellow of the Consumer 


case the news began to ooze out on 
the 22nd of December, but the actual 
announcement was on the 27th.” 

It didn’t take long for the public to 
react. In a message posted on the FDA's 
Web site, a commenter identifying herself 
as Ms. Fern Robinson wrote: “Please do 
not allow cloned products into the market. 
Genetically altered food in our supply is bad 
enough, but you want to go the next step 
and introduce cloned food ... What will it 
take for you to see the error of your ways— 
three-headed grandchildren?” 

Another Web user, Kyle DeAngelo from 
Baltimore, Md., wrote, “You are here to 
protect the public, NOT the special interest 
groups ... It also seems clear that you will not 
require any labeling on products or menus at 
restaurants that will clearly indicate item(s) 
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JOSHUA ROBERTS 


as ‘cloned food.’ ... What happened 
the last time you let something 
go into the public sector that was 
considered ‘safe’ even though it 
doesn’t occur in nature? Animal 
feed = Mad Cow Disease ...” 
Sundlof responded in a recent 
press release: “Cloning poses no 
unique risks to animal health 
when compared to other assisted 
reproductive technologies cur- 
rently in use in U.S. agriculture.” 

Still, some companies are 
listening to consumer fears. 
In late February—following 
the lead of progressive organi- 
zations such as Ben & Jerry’s 
Ice Cream—Dean Foods, the 
nation’s largest milk company, 
announced it will refuse milk 
from cloned cows. 

Tucker Foreman was not the 
only professional food safety ad- 
vocate to criticize the FDA. On 
December 28, Andrew Kimbrell, 
executive director of the Center 
for Food Safety, who believes 
many clones have deformities, told CBS 
News, “The vast majority of Americans do 
not want to consume meat or dairy products 
from cloned animals ... This administration 
has not been paying attention to food safety. 
This is like a Katrina on your plate.” 

Kimbrell’s opinion was underscored by 
the Pew Initiative on Food and Biotech- 
nology survey, which found 64 percent of 
Americans were uncomfortable with animal 
cloning and about 43 percent thought food 
from clones was unsafe. 

Tucker Foreman is also disturbed that the 
government is not calling for labels to iden- 
tify food as coming from cloned animals. 
“No one should be forced to purchase and 
eat a product they don’t want and support 
a technology they find offensive,” she says. 
“Some people won't drink anything but fair- 
trade coffee, or eat only organic or kosher 
food. They’re able to make these decisions 
because the foods are labeled. FDA intends 
to allow meat and milk from cloned ani- 
mals and their offspring to be sold without 
identifying labels, depriving consumers 
of the information they need to make an 
informed decision and robbing consumers 
of the ability to vote with their dollars.” 

Tucker Foreman says that when Gallup 
pollsters asked people to list practices they 
felt were “immoral” (putting aside the ques- 
tion of whether they were legal), Go to 65 
percent over a five-year period responded 
that they considered animal cloning 
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Tucker Foreman has a 
consuming interest in the 
fight over cloned food. 


immoral, a much higher per- 
centage than abortion and 
capital punishment, and sec- 
ond only to human cloning. 

In October, in her first statement on the 
impending release of the FDA study, Tucker 
Foreman wrote, “There is no public value 
from a technology that raises serious con- 
cerns regarding cruelty to animals and the 
nasty underlying threat that this is the first 
step down the slippery slope to human clon- 
ing ... and I don’t think [these concerns] will 
ever go away.” 

She says now, “Our food choices are 
driven by culture and tradition and taste 
and religious scruples. No one at my house 
eats brains or tripe. And it has nothing to 
do with safety.” 

Tucker Foreman believes there are two 
problems with the government’s case 
for cloning. One has to do with how the 
FDA defines “safe,” and the other is the 
assumption that there is a public benefit 
to cloning. 

With regard to the first, she says, “The 
FDA makes its decisions based on chemi- 
cal composition, nutritional composition, 
toxicology and microbiology. Unless you can 
show a reason to presume a danger in one of 
those areas, it assumes that it’s safe. But the 
fact is, we don’t know all the ramifications 
of cloning. While I don’t think we should 
say that we’re never going to go forward 
because there might be a horrible event 


in the future, the scientists 
and government regulators 
might be a little more mod- 
est about what we do know or don’t know. 
The hubris of the people pushing cloning 
technology is overwhelming.” 

As for public benefit, she flatly disagrees 
with biotech scientists and other commenta- 
tors who say there is one, and refers them 
to the National Academy of Scientists’ 2002 
warning that more data was needed, which, 
she says, the FDA ignored. 

Tucker Foreman says the problem with 
FDA regulation of food is that Commis- 
sioner Andrew von Eschenbach’s expertise 
is in medicine. “He’s a brilliant cancer doc- 
tor. He knows about drugs. He doesn’t know 
about—and isn’t interested in learning 
about—the other half of his job, food safety 
... Food is FDA’s pitiable stepchild.” 

Now that these opening salvos have been 
fired and the three-month period for pub- 
lic comment extended, all sides await the 
FDA’s decision (still pending at press time) 
as to whether and when unlabeled meat and 
milk will appear in stores and restaurants. 
Perhaps the aforementioned Ms. Robin- 
son was right when she warned the FDA, 
“There is no way to know if these foods are 
safe. I think what you will do, in the long 
run, [is] create even more vegetarians.” We 
wonder, given the current food climate, 
if Tucker Foreman thinks this might be a 
good idea. ® 
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Seems every lawyer 
in town secretly 
fosters a dream of 
running his own 
kitchen. Like any 
good attorney, 

did his 
homework, hired the 
right team and tallied 
reams of billable 
hours and costs. 
Will his restaurant 
Proof succeed? 


had already acquired many of the trappings of a D.C. success 
story: a counsel in a law firm (McKee Nelson, LLP), a house 
in Glen Echo, a Porsche, an ex-wife, two grown children, a 
stylish wardrobe and standing reservations at the finest tables 
in the country. 

He didn’t need to open a restaurant; he had to open one. 

So add to his impressive roster of accomplishments Proof, 
the sleek new wine bar/bistro scheduled to open in April in 
Penn Quarter, Washington's bustling restaurant-and-nightlife 
hub. The 4,000-square-foot beauty (it seats 84 in the dining 
room, 30 in the lounge and 50 outside) is perfectly located 
on the corner of 8th and G streets, across from the Portrait 
Gallery and catty-corner to the Verizon Center. 

When you are truly smitten with the bug to own a 
restaurant, something beyond your control compels you to 
follow that dream, fully aware that it is the only source of 
income less reliable than a lottery ticket. As a former res- 
taurateur, I know it to be the most ridiculous way to make a 
living and also the most exhilarating, because so much about 
it is unpredictable. 

There is no rhyme or reason to success. Beautiful restau- 
rants in great locations may bomb while dumps with lousy 
food and sloppy service burn hot. (No, I won't mention any 
names.) If you are one of those people with a dream, at least 
follow the example of someone who has gone about it the 
right way, which of course leaves me out and Mark Kuller 
very much in. 
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Clockwise from far left: owner 
Mark Kuller; Anne Bihler, 
director of operations; general 
manager Michael James; 
sommelier Sebastian Zutant; 
architect Griz Dwight; and 
chef Haidar Karoum. 





There is nothing 
more deadly in a restaurant than the tinge 
of negative energy. Heeding the proverb 
that “A fish rots from the head down,” 
a smart restaurateur must exude confi- 
dence and conduct himself in a way that 
inspires his staff to shine. Kuller does this 
in spades. At 6'6" tall, he is naturally im- 
posing, but he tempers that presence with 
menschlike warmth and infectious charm. 
“I’m not always right,” Kuller says, “but 
I’m never in doubt.” Good attitude. 

The sure way 
to fail in the restaurant business is 
to go into it undercapitalized. It took 
Kuller well over 20 years to be finan- 
cially able to open a restaurant. “I did 
well, I saved money and I had some 
lucky breaks. If I lose everything I 
put into it, it won’t change my life,” 
he affirms. Going into the restaurant 
business is like gambling: Those who 
have to win never do. 

The year 1978 was a seminal one 
for Kuller; he received his J.D. from 
UCLA and William Hill produced 
a superlative cabernet that Kuller 
would savor two years later. The latter event 
sparked his passion; the former provided 
the means to pursue it, eventually. He ac- 
cumulated knowledge about wines while 
working in Washington for the Treasury 
Department under Bill McKee, who would 
later become his law partner. “He was my 
mentor,” says Kuller. “He had culture and 
ate at nice places. I was broke and reading 
the Wine Advocate. One day in 1984, I no- 
ticed a sale of old Bordeaux at a liquor store 
and told Bill. He bought all of them and 
rewarded me with a bottle of ’66 Latour. 
That was my real epiphany.” Kuller started 
buying bottles here and there as he could 
afford them. He went into private practice 
in 1986, and real money started to come 
in. Then the attorney/gourmand started 
amassing wine in his basement and eating 
in great restaurants. 
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“I first thought 
seriously about 
opening a restau- 
rant in the early 
"90s, but then 
wound up going 
through a divorce 
and had to put it 
on hold,” he says. 
The idea contin- 
ued to percolate, 


mn 


but the demands of starting a new law 
firm in 1999 put the dream on the back 
burner for a while longer. By late 2005, the 
timing was right and the resources were 
in place. Kuller started looking for space 
in earnest. 


Over the 
course of many years, Kuller visited wine 
bars and restaurants all over the U.S. and 
combined their best elements to suit his 
vision. “Proof features American cuisine 
with Mediterranean influences,” he says. 
“The closest paradigm is Avec in Chicago: 
12 to 15 smaller plates, six or seven larger 
plates, great cheeses and charcuterie fea- 
turing carpaccio, tartare, crudo and the 
like. Lunch,” he continues, “is more con- 
ventional, offering paninis and salads.” 

But the focus, and what really turns Kuller 
on, is the wine. A chunk of Kuller’s personal 


collection found its way to Proof, which 
aspires to have the best reserve list in 
town. Clearly, he wants to make good wine 
accessible to everyone at good value. The 
restaurant has visible, climate-controlled 
storage for more than 4,000 bottles of 
wine and a push-button Enomatic system 
imported from Italy (the first of its kind 
in Washington) that dispenses 32 wines 
by the glass in programmed measured 
amounts. At Proof, there are none of the 


questionable “free pours”—when servers 
eyeball, instead of measure exactly, the ex- 
pected 6 oz. allotted per glass—that regu- 
larly irk wine drinkers elsewhere. 

i . Kuller 
is smart enough to know that, as a wise 
German lady once told me, “He who sits on 
two chairs falls through.” In other words, 
if you're the owner, don’t also try to be the 
general manager, the sommelier and the 
chef. Hire the right people for those po- 
sitions and then let them do their jobs. 
Kuller did just that. Director of Operations 
Anne Bihler cut her chops working for 
Nora Pouillon. General Manager Michael 
James came with ro years’ experience run- 
ning Teatro Goldoni. Sebastian Zutant is 
Proof’s officially certified sommelier. The 
chef, Haidar Karoum, headed the kitchen 
of D.C.’s Asia Nora for seven years. Wisely, 
Kuller recognized the value of such talent 
and made his key players partners in the 
operation. Nothing motivates a staff more 
than a real sense of proprietorship. 

And the hottest architect in town, Griz 
Dwight (Black’s, PS7, Oya, Sonoma), de- 
signed Proof with luxuriant details (cop- 
per metal drapes, wide-plank wood floors, 
Jerusalem stone entryway and mosaic 
tiled pillars, stainless-steel backdrops, ex- 
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posed brick, and a handcrafted pewter bar 
imported from Normandy) that compose 
what he describes as “rustic chic.” David 
Spon designed the wine cellar; award- 
winner Mark Stech-Novak, the kitchen. 
Have lots of money. The rustic- 
chic look don’t come cheap. (Once all was 
said and done, it took more than $2 mil- 
lion to open Proof.) Create a budget and 
then be prepared to exceed it. If you rent, 
be ready to sink a lot of money into some- 
one else’s property. Most surprises arise 
during construction. “I wasn’t over budget 
on the furnishings,” says Kuller. “It was the 
MEP (mechanical, electric and plumbing) 
that was 40 and 50 percent over.” Some 
other expenses Kuller didn’t expect: remote 
dampers, $5,000; the structural engineer, 


$8,000; X-raying the concrete floor before 
core-drilling to avoid cutting the conduits, 
more than $10,000; making the floor even, 
$15,000; a make-up fan for the air condi- 
tioning system, $10,000. And don’t get 
Kuller started on the toilets, the beer taps 
and the grease trap. 

By the way, that elite management 
team was on the payroll for three months 
before Proof opened, and Kuller started 
paying rent in February for a space that 
opens in April. 

Create a time frame, then 
double it; if you have another 
job, don’t expect to for long. It 
took Kuller six months to find the right 
space, then six months just to negotiate 
the lease. The contractor’s first projected 


delivery date was Feb. 11. “I was the hub 
of the wheel,” says Kuller. “Everything had 
to clear through me. The designers, the 
menu, choosing the insurance, the payroll 
company, the computer and reservation 
systems, the linen company, the parking 
service. Then there were the legal issues: 
creating a prospectus, dealing with in- 
vestment issues, getting the licenses and 
permits. And I was practicing law. But the 
restaurant took 12 to 14 hours a day.” 

Welcome to the restaurant business, 
Mark Kuller; you're in for the time of your 
life. When you've satisfied the urge, simply 
trade in the worst way to make a living for 
the second-worst way to make a buck: writ- 
ing. It worked for me. Or, better yet, go buy 
yourself a lottery ticket. ® 


PROVEN 


Fabrizio Aielli’s journey from Venice to Washington kitchen kingship began 
two decades ago. Aielli hit Tampa first, sojourned in New York for two months 
to help open Harry's Bar's stateside outpost Cipriani, headed back to Tampa 
for a few years, then tried the Caribbean. After meeting a pretty girl named 
Ingrid at a friend’s wedding in Bratislava (in the former Czechoslovakia), he 
flew back to Tampa (Ingrid in tow), and finally, finally landed in D.C.—but only 
for a short spell. 

The couple arrived in the capital city with two suitcases and $200. They 
stayed with a friend. When they married here in 1990, it was Fabrizio who 
wore white—his chef’s jacket. The two went to the Arlington Courthouse 
between lunch and dinner shifts; they were so broke they had to borrow the 
$15 for the marriage license. As a wedding feast, they dined on Domino's 
Pizza. “Delivery,” Ingrid adds. 

After a few months, the chef was back in Venice working at Taverna la 
Fenice; Ingrid learned Italian and took business classes. Then, in 1994, the 
newlyweds finally settled for good in Washington, under the auspices of Ro- 
berto Donna. Donna had come to La Fenice looking for an executive chef for 
Galileo; Fabrizio and Ingrid were looking for a way back to the United States. 
“In Italy at the time, you couldn’t become an entrepreneur. So we came to 
America, the land of opportunity,” Ingrid says. 

After just a year, the green-carded couple opened Goldoni on 23rd Street— 
named for an 18th-century Venetian playwright with a notable stomach for fine 
food—on the site now occupied by the Ritz-Carlton. They relocated to 20th 
Street in 1998 to wait for a new building to be finished on K Street and called 
the interim venture Osteria Goldoni. (“Sometimes you just go in a place and 
say, ‘This is where | want to be,’” he explains of the willingness to wait for their 
permanent home.) 

A year later, the curtain rose on the luscious Venetian-decored 
Teatro Goldoni (1909 K St., NW; 202/955-9494; www.teatrogoldoni. 
com), replete with Carnivale masks punctuating the gilded walls. The Aiellis 
were now full-fledged American citizens. Fabrizio recounts the story of acquir- 
ing that first loan—from banker Robert Pincus—that allowed them to go for 
Goldoni: “Robert asked me if | owned anything. | said, ‘No.’ He laughed at me 
and said, ‘How are you going to pay me back?’ | said, ‘That’s a very good ques- 
tion.’” The daring moneyman famous in food circles for supporting restaurant 
ventures gave them the loan anyway, and these days Pincus has acquired the 
status of longtime friend. 

After 28 years in the food business and 23 years as a chef, Fabrizio consid- 
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ers his cool head among the hot flames his best culinary asset, a commodity 
picked up from time spent with mentors Antonio Colella and Carlo Lazzaron. 
“What | really learned is not ever to panic in the kitchen. And that sometimes 
you just have to be able to fix a mistake fast so that the customer doesn't have 
to suffer,” Fabrizio says. And more than a decade as an American has taught 
him a thing or two, too. “All that we've achieved is by working hard, working 
hard, and working hard. America takes people with open arms, but you always 
have to sleep with one eye open if you're going to open a business: It could all 
be gone if you close your eyes. Things can go away so quickly here,” he says. 
“When you're on top, you have to work much harder.” With another quick 
smile, he adds that he wouldn't have it other than the American way. 
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BY MEA GH-A N 


“Did you know,” may fiend asks when I tell him 
that I am ng an afticle onetraditional fare of Italy, 
“that Rome is the reason! don't eat meat anymore?” 
At first, I think he’s joking—but upon hearing his tale, I briefly con- 
sider going veggie myself. On his first visit to the Eternal City, he stopped 
at an off-the-beaten-path trattoria and innocently ordered something the 
menu translated as “mixed meat.” But the servers brought to his table 
an immense bowl of broth in which floated—he swears—a lamb’s head, 
a goat’s leg with the hoof still attached, and an entire frog, among other 
assorted animal parts. The elderly proprietor even came out from the 
kitchen to meet the brave tourist who wanted to sample what was obvi- 
ously not the menu’s most popular item. 

I share this story not to scare off would-be travelers (and food lovers) 
to Rome, but simply to illustrate the range of Italian cuisine that goes 
worlds beyond pizza and pasta. Thanks to a long, eventful history and 
the recent unification of its many disparate regions, Italy’s cuisine is in 





fact as varied and glorious as its landscape. Rome, a cosmopolitan capital 
that offers more varied and international dining options than perhaps 
any other Italian city, has managed to preserve a distinct culinary legacy 
all its own. Although some of the more hard-core, old-school Roman 
dishes might indeed seem geared more toward gladiator than gourmand, 
vegetarians, take note: The wide assortment of this city’s unique recipes 
guarantees appealing dishes for every palate. 
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Not long after moving to Italy, I found 
myself increasingly involved in discussions 
about food. Topics like where to find the 
most exquisite pastries, which fruits were 
currently in season, and whether oregano 
should ever be added to tomato sauce took 


The Colosseum 





on a whole new significance to my life. 
Never before had I witnessed a roomful of 
sophisticated dinner-party guests arguing 
about ice cream flavors, but such episodes 
soon became commonplace—and I grew 
accustomed to the typical Monday morn- 
ing banter centering less around what 
one had done over the weekend than on 
what one had cooked and where one 
had dined. In this land of epicurean 
pleasures, one learns quickly that food 
isn’t just for eating—it’s for seeing, 
smelling, touching and talking about, 

as important a part of the history and 
culture as the boundless artifacts and 
archaeological treasures. 
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hough the city itself was influ- 
enced by a vast succession of 
rulers, traditional Roman cook- 
ing has its roots in the poorer 
neighborhoods, where little 


changed over the centuries and people 
made do with what ingredients were avail- 
able. These rustic and deceivingly simple 
dishes, still available on most authentic 
restaurant menus, use local vegetables 
such as cicoria (chicory) and agretti (similar 
to spinach) and rely heavily on the quinto 
quarto, or “fifth quarter’—spare animal 
parts such as brains and innards, left over 
when the best cuts of meat had been sold. 

Both modern hub and ancient relic, 
Rome displays a unique juxtaposition 
of past and present in everything from 
graffiti-splattered Egyptian obelisks rising 
in the midst of morning traffic to impecca- 
bly dressed urbanites smoking cigarettes in 
the shadow of the Colosseum. A sampling 
of the city’s lesser-known culinary trea- 
sures, from delicious golden-fried zucchini 
flowers to the hearty coda alla vaccinara 
(oxtail stew), will give the visitor a taste of 
Rome that is worlds away from the pizza 
and pasta of typical tourist menus. 

You don’t have to endure an ex- 
treme culinary adventure like 
my friend did in order to 
experience bona fide 
cucina romana. 
The key to 
getting the 


most from your Roman holiday is in know- 
ing what to order, and where. Here are a 
few suggestions to get you started: 
Anyone who has spent time in Italy 
knows that the most memorable meals 
are often to be had in unexpected 
places, like that tiny back-alley 
osteria with paper tablecloths and the menu 
comprising whatever the chef felt like mak- 
ing that night. You'd be wise to avoid over- 
priced eateries near popular landmarks 
and seek out tried-and-true (if perhaps 
less aesthetically pleasing) establishments 
in neighborhoods such as Ti . This 
traditionally working-class area is a bastion 
of alleged romani di Roma (families going 
back at least six generations) and also of 
old i“ Roman cooking. 
= (29 Via Mastro Giorgio, 
06/574- 6800) i is a favorite among the 
aforementioned Testaccio locals for 
classics such as coda alla vaccinara, 
thick and tender oxtail stewed with 
celery and tomatoes. Enjoy a bottle 
of wine from the Cas- 
telli Romani hill 
towns and 
then 


head to nearby Monte Testaccio, the city’s 

biggest area for clubs and nightlife. 
starello (98 Via Giovanni Branca, 
06/574- 6585), another Testaccio haunt 
with a reputation for authenticity, serves 
up animelle (grilled sweetbreads) and 
pajata, a signature delicacy of seasoned 
and lightly fried lamb’s (or calf’s) intes- 
tines with the mother’s milk still congealed 
inside. If such a visceral dining experience 
seems a bit over the top for your tastes, you 
can always try one of the excellent pasta 
dishes, such as carbonara—rigatoni tossed 
with egg yolk, pecorino cheese, pancetta and 

freshly ground black pepper. 
Across the Tiber from Testaccio is the 
hip ° re neighborhood, where 
you can wander the enchanting (if 
crowded) medieval streets and 
learn more about local tradi- 
tions at the i 
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Penthouse view from the 
Rome Cavalieri Hilton 





At the deluxe (Via Alberto 
Cadlolo 101; +39 06/35091; www.cavalieri-hilton. 
com; standard double, 240-590 euros), the idyllic 
15-acre park setting will make you think you're on 
a resort-style retreat—yet sightseeing in the Eternal 
City's center is just a short complimentary shuttle 
ride away. Odds are, you'll be perfectly comfort- 
able staying where you are, though—enjoying the 
stunning views, indulgent amenities and unparal- 
leled cuisine at one of Rome's best restaurants, 
La Pergola, awarded three Michelin stars. 

For those seeking a truly distinctive, designer 
experience, (23 Via Bocca 
di Leone; +39 06/693-80742; www.lungarno 
hotels.com; standard double from 330 euros) is the 
latest specialty hotel from the fashion-house Fer- 
ragamo family. These 14 unique, elegantly appointed 
suites and studios offer a central location near the 
Spanish Steps, along with a luxurious respite from 
the bustling city with gorgeous roof terrace and 
exceptional hospitality services 

An increasingly popular alternative to hotel 
stays in Rome is an —comfort- 
able, functional and cheaper lodging that allows 
you to truly feel like a local. There are scores to be 
found in Trastevere or Testaccio; try www.roma.city 
apartments. it or www.reallyrome.com 


The Rome Cavalieri Hilton 


Daily nonstop flights to Rome, Italy, are available 
on United Airlines from Washington Dulles 
International Airport. 
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(Piazza Sant Egidio, 06/820-59127). Be sure 
to check out Ai Marmi (53 Viale Trastevere, 
06/580-0919), also affectionately called 
“the morgue” for its marble-slab tables. 
Here, Romans and tourists alike line up for 
pizza and suppli’ al telefono—mozzarella- 
filled rice balls that, when warm and melt- 
ing, can be stretched apart to resemble two 
ends of a telephone connected by a thin 
line of cheese. 

(Via di Porta di Settimiana 8, 
06/581-8284), also in Trastevere, has 
long been relied on for time-tested 
favorites like trippa alla romana, 
tripe with mint in a zesty 
tomato sauce. In the charm- 
ing courtyard garden, you can 
contemplate the romance of the 
Italian master Raffaello and his 
model/muse La Fornarina, who 
is rumored to have lived here, while 
being crooned to by strolling musicians. 

If a good Italian meal should involve ev- 
ery sense, Romans truly celebrate the total- 
immersion experience with dishes such 
as veal saltimbocca (literally, “jump in the 
mouth’), thin-sliced cutlets cooked in butter 
and white wine with slices of prosciutto and 
sage, and lamb alla scottadito (“burn your 
finger”) chops to be eaten with the hands, 
straight off the grill. Both can be found at 
Mz (4 Via del Leone, 06/683-2100), 
called by Italians “the best value” in the 
historic city center and hailed by a Roman 
friend as “one of the few remaining authen- 
tic trattorie.” It’s surprisingly affordable, 
given its location near the Spanish Steps. 

Another historic area known for cooking 
descended from the 2,000-year-old Roman- 
Jewish tradition is , or Jewish 
quarter. > (9 Monte dei Cenci 06/688- 
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06629) is considered the best place 
for carciofi alla giudia, succulent ar- 

tichokes fried whole, making each petal 
golden-crisp. Also not to be missed are the 
fiori di zucca ripieni e fritti—fried zucchini 
flowers stuffed with anchovies and moz- 
zarella. Round out the salty goodness with 
some sweet ricotta cheesecake, studded with 
chocolate chips. Pastries from the Ghetto are 
justly famous throughout the city. 

When you're ready to eat again (it may 
take a while), slip down a narrow side 
street and climb a short flight of stairs to 
the quaint, wood-beamed dining room of 

> (38 Via Santa Maria dei Cal- 
derari, 06/686-8377), which gazes down on 
the Piazza delle Cinque Scole. The pleas- 
ant, informal atmosphere is enhanced by 
consistently good food, with rustic fare 
served on simple white plates. The menu 
even pays tribute to Apicius, the first 
celebrity chef of ancient Rome, with a take 
on his recipe for beef and citron stew. 
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Near the glorious Campo de’ Fiori mar- 
ketplace is Filetti di baccala (88 Largo dei 
Librari, 06/686-4018), a local institution 
hailed for its namesake: battered, deep- 
fried salt cod fillets. The atmosphere is 
light and casual, and the flaky fillets are 
served wrapped in newspaper—the Ital- 
ian version of fish and chips. Earlier-than- 
normal operating hours are worth noting 
if you’re still on that American dinner- 
at-six schedule. 

Hidden holes-in-the-wall can certainly 
provide excellent meals, but authentic din- 
ing isn’t only to be had in out-of-the-way 
places. One shouldn't forget that in Italy, 
la bella figura (essentially, a good public im- 
age) is of utmost importance, and Italians 
love to see and be seen. The opportunity to 
people-watch at a coveted al fresco table on a 
swanky piazza might just be worth slightly 
inflated prices. At the stylish Al Moro (13 
Vicolo delle Bollette, o6/678-3495), a former 
haunt of Fellini tucked away near the Trevi 
Fountain, you can hearken back to days of 
La Dolce Vita while feasting on true Roman 
fare such as roasted baby goat with rose- 
mary, artichokes alla romana (with garlic 
and mint) or bucatini allamatriciana (thick 
pasta with onion and tomato and bits of 
guanciale, cured pig’s cheek). 

In a town where traditions die hard, 
culinary innovation is still appreciated, as 
long as it’s done right. To round out your 
tour of edible Rome with a truly divine 
dining experience, go to one of the city’s 
best-loved restaurants, Agata e Romeo 
(45 Via Carlo Alberto, 06/446-6115, closed 
weekends), in the newly hip Termini/Monti 
area, where husband-and-wife team Agata 
Parisella and Romeo Caraccio offer fresh 
and sophisticated spins on classic Roman 
dishes. Try a gourmet version of coda alla 
vaccinara—here an oxtail ragout with 
celery root puree—or other delicious 
entrées such as Piemontese beef with a 
mustard and red pepper sauce. Top it off 
with Agata’s famous millefoglie, puff pastry 
stuffed with custard. Che delizia! 

Whether it’s the stunning serenity of 
Michelangelo’s Pietd, the sight of an entire 
family balanced on a single motor scooter, 
or a dark-suited lothario claiming you’re 
the most beautiful creature he’s ever seen, 
Rome is full of wonders both monumental 
and unexpected. Get a taste of life in this 
chaotic, complicated, captivating city, even 
if you aren’t able to drive a Vespa while 
smoking a cigarette and talking on two 
cell phones at once. But if you eat with the 
locals, you'll be able to say you lived like a 
Roman—and that’s saying a lot. @ 
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Ciao, 
Giada! 


Ambassador of Italian cuisine Giada De Laurentiis brings 
farfalle to the Food Network and manicotti to the 
masses. But will she bring her bucatini to the Beltway? 


—and who in Rome would question this gorgeous gourmand’s he- 
reditary claiam—then Italy must be paradise. In fact, that’s precisely 
her point. This Food Network star preaches the pleasures of Italian 
cuisine in her new cookbook, Everyday Pasta, 
and her long-running show, Everyday Italian. 
Hungry fans eat up De Laurentiis’ unfussy / , ; 
charm and you-can-do-it dishes. “My 
show’s subject is recipes and food, but 
it’s really about the Italian lifestyleand / 
culture. I tell people all the time that 
if you love to eat Italian food, you’re 
an honorary Italian,” she says. Grand- 
daughter of filmmaker Dino De Lau- 
rentiis, this Roman-born 
epicurean grew up in the 
kitchen surrounded by 
family and steeped in 
the sensual delights of a 
table loaded with fettuccine 
and friendly spirits. Her new 
travel program, Giada’s Weekend 
Getaway, is an American 
road trip in which 
she savors the fan- 
tastic flavors of 
food-loving cities 
around the United 
States. Therefore, 
inquiring Beltway 
minds wonder ... 






























Next season! I adore Washington and can’t 
wait to begin filming there this fall. In fact, 
I was recently in D.C. to do a Today Show 
interview at the White House, where I 
helped make Valentine’s Day dinner for 
President Bush and the first lady. 


White House executive chef Cris Comerford 
made sheets of spinach lasagna, so 
the president and Mrs. Bush had indi- 
vidual little lasagnas. We made a pan- 
seared sea bass crusted with herbed 
potatoes. And, since the president loves 
his vegetables, we hulled out zucchini, 
stuffed them with bread crumbs, parsley 
and cheese, and baked them in the oven. 
For dessert, we served heart-shaped tarts 
filled with pastry cream and topped with 
raspberries and strawberries. 


The president's favorite snack is toasted 
cinnamon raisin bread with peanut butter. 
I interviewed Mrs. Bush, too, who loves to 
hang around the kitchen and tear through 
cookbooks. I was impressed by how much 
passion she has for food. 


José Andrés’ restaurants are wonderful. I 
usually go to either Zaytinya or Jaleo. They're 
fun, innovative, and different from what we 
get in L.A. His tapas are excellent, and José 
himself has so much charisma and charm. 
I’m surprised that his restaurants are so pop- 
ular because I imagined D.C. to be a bit stuff 
ier, a bit more conservative. I’ve also eaten at 
Michel Richard’s Citronelle, and I was pleas- 
antly surprised to see how laid-back it actually 
is. Washington is more liberal than I thought 
it would be! 


My grandfather’s family owned a pasta fac- 
tory in Naples, and my grandfather and his 
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siblings went door-to-door selling their 
parents’ pasta and sauces. So when I 
was growing up, we sat around eating 
five-course pasta meals. Pasta is what 
we talked about, and we spent a lot of 
time in the kitchen asking: What pasta 
are we going to make this weekend? 
That’s where my passion for cooking 
comes from. 


All the important things in life that my 
family has shared have happened in the 
kitchen and around food. Anytime we're 
all together or on vacation, we discuss 
what we’re having for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner the next day. That’s part of who we 
are. Food is our weather. 
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TRENDS IN WORLD 


Tas 


ach year, spring breakers flock to Fort Lauderdale, 
eager to soak up as much sun, sand and drink as 
possible. They bunk in the same motels, revisit 
the same tiki bars and frequent the same kitschy 
souvenir shops. 
But, breakers may soon be in for a surprise. 

A new influx of beachgoers from hip Miami to the northeast, 
and as far west as California, are suddenly eyeing Fort Lauder- 
dale not for its bar-to-beach ratio, but as a genuine vacationing 
hotspot for adults and families. 

Major hotel chains are taking notice too. The first of these 
to pop up in Fort Lauderdale’s 
exclusive North Beach area, the 
new Hilton Fort Lauderdale Beach 
Resort, is an all-suite, 25-story land- 
mark property with enough style 
and sophistication to run with the 
big boys, namely the W Hotel and 
Residences and Trump Interna- 
tional Hotel and Tower. (Both are 
conveniently being built right next 
door to Hilton and are expected to 
open in 2008.) 

The Hilton, designed by ar- 
chitect Oscar I. Garcia, features 
a “stepped back” design, which 
maximizes ocean views from 
the balconies of each of the 333 
designer-furnished studios and one-, two- and three-bedroom 
suites. Each suite is also equipped with a fully stocked kitchen- 
ette, complete with all the cutlery, glassware and cookware you'll 
need during a stay. Bathrooms are entirely marble with a glassed- 
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Sample the flavor of Fort Lauderdale’s facelfigeeteaste upscale Hilton Beach Resort. 


Hilton Fort Lauderdale Beach Resort 
Standard studios start at $200. 
Prices go up to $800 depending on season/room. 

505 N. Fort Lauderdale Beach Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
954/760-7177; www.fortlauderdalebeachresort.hilton.com 
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in rain shower and a separate European-style soaking tub. 

As tempting as the room sounds, the sixth-floor, 25,000- 
square-foot Sunrise Terrace, featuring a zero-entry pool, private 
sunning cabanas, two hot tubs and a direct ocean view from your 
lounge chair, is not to be missed. 

Neither is the food, with three 
in-house dining options soon to 
be available to all guests. Ilios 
restaurant, located off the pool 
deck, is worth a visit, offering an 
expansive breakfast buffet each 
morning and fresh fish at dinner, 
such as crab-encrusted grouper 
or red snapper filet. Le Marche, 
set to open later this year, will 
be a “gourmet neighborhood 
market” specializing in pizzas, 
paninis, tropical salads and any- 
thing else you might crave during 
a stay. Another upscale seafood 
restaurant overlooking the ocean 
is promised, but the name and 
(undoubtedly celebrity) chef are still under wraps. 

Still crave that “spring break” dining experience? Not to worry. 
Chicken tenders and fries are indeed on the menu. 

—MEREDITH STANTON 
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where to eat 


Round Tables 


Feast your eyes upon 
the critics: Hagedorn, 
Richman and Nellis, — 
dining at I] Mulino. 


washingtonflyer.com 


BY DAVID HAGEDORN 


REMEMBER THE 1981 FILM My Dinner With Andre, starring 
Wallace Shawn and Andre Gregory, which revolved entirely around two men talking 
over one great meal? For Flyer’s annual Food Issue, we at the magazine decided to take 
a page from the Andre script and eavesdrop on two such tasty conversations. And to 
really spice things up, I—relishing this new role—invited fellow food writers Phyllis 
Richman, former food critic for the Washington Post; Nycci Nellis (publisher of thelist 
areyouonit.com and our own “Dish” columnist); Meaghan Wolff (another former 
Postie); and Melissa McCart (author of the zesty restaurant blog counterintelligence 


blog.com) to be my conversant companions. 
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So, pretend you are seated at 
the very next table, comfort- 
ably listening in to snippets 
of the following (delicious) 
dining-inspired dialogue: 


Lights, Camera ... Dine! 
Let’s begin with Il Mulino 
(1110 Vermont Ave., NW; 
202/293-1001; www.ilmulino. 
com), the New York dynamo 
that’s come to town to put 
on a really big shoo for us lil’ 
ole Washingtonians. With 
its eager be-tuxxed, white- 
tied, dervish waiters, iiber- 
portions and iiber-priced ren- 
ditions of Italian-American 
cooking, and extravagant flour- 
ishes, Il Mulino is certainly 
making its presence known. 
My guests for this meal were 
none other than Phyllis Rich- 
man and the always-charm- 
ing Nycci Nellis—but, for 
this grand-scale production, 
perhaps I should have invited 
Francis Ford Coppola himself. 


[On the menu: One glass of 
Moét champagne ($15); clams 
casino ($14.75); fried calamari 
($16); prosciutto and melon 
($20); half orders of spaghetti 


MARK FINKENSTAEDT 














carbonara ($14 half/$24.75 full) and rigatoni 
Bolognese ($14 half/$24.75 full); eggplant 
rollatini with shrimp and crabmeat ($18); 
half rack of lamb with Dijon mustard glaze 
($45 for four bones; $65 for eight); veal 
scallopine with mushrooms and Marsala 
($29.75); shrimp oreganata ($37); tiramisu 
($7); and three pots of tea ($5/ea.). Dinner 
for three with tax and tip: $348.75.] 





158 Spacious Suites 
Free Suite Seasons Breakfast David: Wow. Quite the show here, huh? 
Free High-Speed Internet 
High Definition Flat Screen TVs 


In-room Microwave & Fridge 


Phyllis: It’s like a Hollywood set of a New 
York, Little Italy place with abundant, famil- 
iar food that was reserved for family occa- 

p42 sions years ago. A Saturday night special, 

Aeorbic Fitness Center but a a Wednesday. The re days! 
Business Technology Center 
Nycci: Yes. There’s a bustle, lots of action, 
great people-watching. I heard the Mulino 
in Las Vegas is excellent, as is Chicago. 
They’re all over: Tokyo, Miami, San Juan ... 


= 


SPRINGHILL 


SUITES 
Marriott 


David: The roses on the 
table, the formal service. 
You see they even change 
the tablecloths before 
dessert? 





Visit www.newdulleshotel.com 
to Register to Win an iPod Nano! 


22595 Shaw Road, Sterling, VA 20166 
Call (703) 444-3944 for information 








Nycci: And they start off with lots of little 
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gimmes: sliced meats, marinated eggplant, 
bruschetta, garlic bread. Little 
niceties. Great people-watching here. 
An interesting mix. 


Seasonal Specials starting from 


$799" 


* Tax not included. 
Subject to availability. 


David: 1 like the way they bring the wheel 
of Parmesan to the table and cut chunks 
from it. The mussels are good. Very atten- 


tive service, I must say. 
Treat yourself to Y 


dean, comfortable and 
attractively appointed guest 
rooms, an outstanding 
location and simply 
unbeatable prices. 


Nycci: It’s a large menu. It would be hard 
not to find something that sounds good. 


Phyllis: I like to order spa- 
ghetti carbonara in places 
like this. 





B® One-half Mile to Washington 
® Free Deluxe Continental Breakfast 


David: I made that for din- 

ner last night, but the inau- 
thentic version. I used a white sauce with 
the bacon and onions. 


© Two Blocks to Rosslyn 
Metro Subway 


@ Free Shuttle Service 
® Sightseeing Tours Available 
@ Free Parking 


THE INN OF ROSSLYN 

1601 Arlington Boulevard 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 
703-524-3400 


1-800-504-4888 
Family Owned & Operated 


Phyllis: You're probably the only person in 
the metropolitan area who's had carbonara 
two days in a row. 


Waiter: Good evening. Let me tell you 
about our special appetizers this evening. 


[Gets through three of them.] 


David: Are they written down anywhere? 
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Waiter: Absolutely! But I’m going to men- 
tion a few of my favorites. [Rattles off the 
remaining 15.] 


David: | admire your memory! Mine ran 
out with the second dish. 


Nycci: Are the Sardinian lan- 
goustines fresh? 





Waiter: Yes, they are. 
Nycci: Aren't they seasonal? 


Waiter: Um, yes, they are. I rec- 
ommend them out of the shell. 


Phyllis: \| Mulino 

is like a Hollywood 
set of a New York, Little 
Italy place with abundant, 
familiar food that was 
reserved for family 
occasions years ago. A 
Saturday night special, 


but on a Wednesday! ‘) . 


Waiter: And for tonight’s [eight] special 
entrées, we have ... 


David: They’re way too crunchy 
the other way. 


Nyeci: Do you have wines by the glass? 


Waiter: Yes, we do. We have a Pinot Grigio, 
a Merlot, a Cabernet ... 


Nyeci: Are they on the wine list? I don’t 
see them. 


Waiter: No. 
Nycci: I'll just have a glass of Méet. 
[Our waiter disappears, leaving us to dish.] 


David: I wonder what kind of melon they 
get this time of year for the prosciutto. 


Phyllis: | gota great cantaloupe at the Metro 
Market the other day. 


Nycci: The honeydew I bought at Whole 
Foods yesterday was perfect. 
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David: Well, OK, then! Have you been to 
Central yet (Central Michel Richard, too1 
Pennsylvania Ave., NW; 202/626-0015)? 







Phyllis: Oh, yes! I like it there. He does a 
fabulous hamburger. On a brioche roll. 


Nyeci: Does he put that potato thing on it? 


Phyllis: Yes! They’re amazing. They are 
in disks of very crunchy potato. I don’t 
know if [chef Richard] slices them and 
bakes them or shreds and bakes them, but 
they have such a good texture with that 
burger. Heaven. 





G Zan 
eu TT 


David: The new Jack’s on 17th Street (1527 
r7th St., NW; 202/332-6767) makes a good 
hamburger. Not Michel Richard, but per- 
fect for a neighborhood hangout. These 
clams casino are fine ... 








Phyllis: I like that the clams are barely 
cooked. But the bacon could be crisper and 
they could use some breadcrumbs. 


Cruise through DC on a self-guided GPS audio 
tour in an electric California Roadster! 


www.Bbi-PartisanTourCompany.com 
202-558-6848 


David: Maybe a dash of Tabasco or some 
red pepper flakes. 


Phyllis: The carbonara is not what I ex- 
pected. The best carbonara I’ve had in D.C. 
was at Sonoma (223 Pennsylvania Ave., SE; 
202/544-8088; www.sonomadc.com). 


David: I can’t believe this is only a half 
portion; it’s humongous. The rigatoni 
Bolognese is accurate, but I’ve been spoiled 
by David Craig’s (4924 St. Elmo Ave., 
Bethesda, Md.; 301/657-2484; www.dc 
bethesda.com) fettucine with meat and 
wild mushroom ragu. 









www.mezzalunadc.com 
Phone: 202 429 8889 
Fax: 202 429 8849 


Nycci: Tons of prosciutto here, too. The 
dressing on the arugula is very lemony. I 
like that. But the melon didn’t come from 
Whole Foods. 


MEZZA 
LUNA 


David: The calamari are fine, but what can I 
say? I like the fried calamari at Stoney’s (1433 
P St., NW; 202/234-1818), except for the sauce. 
The renditions of the rigatoni Bolognese and 
the veal with mushrooms and Marsala are 
accurate. The lamb was cooked exactly right. 
There’s been so much food here! 


Waiter [suddenly upon us]: Would you like 
to try some of our house-made strawberry 
grappa with your dessert? 


1140 19th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


David: Thank you. Great presentation, 
cutting a pitcher from a giant block of 
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TNT” 


1300 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE * WASHINGTON, DC + 202.312.1250 
Free validated parking at the Ronald Reagan Building for Aria patrons after 5 pm. 





CoLumBIA, RESTON, CHEVY CHASE, MARK CENTER, 
GALLERY PLACE; OLD Eppirt Gritt; 1789 RESTAURANT: 
THe Ton iE TOMATO PALACE; TOWER OAKS 
LopcE, WiLLOw CREEK FARM CLYDES.COM 





ice set with berries. Very pretty. 


They say the tiramisu is the best in 
town, and they may be right! 


David: It just occurred to me, Phyllis. Sit- 
» ting here with you, I bet 
™ Go percent of the people 
eee ere think that I’m Tom 
Sietsema. He'd be appalled! 





He gets some of 
the wackiest questions in his 
online chat. 


David: You must have had some doozies in 
your day, Phyllis. 


So many people thought that there 
was nothing to the job of being a restaurant 
critic. My favorite? A brain surgeon once 
called me to say that it was his dear friend’s 
fiftieth birthday and it would be so nice if 
for a gift I would let his friend write my col- 
umn. I said, “OK. If you let me do one of 
your brain surgeries!” 


David: What a wonderful story. You 
know, a delightful restaurant experience is 
about much more than the quality of the 
food. It’s about the whole show. The atmo- 
sphere, the lively conversation, the laugh- 
ter. This has been a lovely meal, ladies. 
I could not have asked for better company. 
I’ve had a ball! 


My Dinner at ... Oyamel 

When the curtain fell at the restaurant 
Andale in Penn Quarter last summer, it 
came as a shock to everyone, including its 
chef, Alison Swope. But the change turned 
out to be fortuitous, because, to paraphrase 
an old adage, when one door closed, three 
opened. Chef-mogul José Andrés trans- 
ported his tapas-style restaurant, Oyamel 
(401 7th St., NW; 202/628-1005; www. 
oyamel.com), from Crystal City to the Penn 
Quarter outpost previously occupied by 
Andale; chef Roberto Donna transformed 
the old Oyamel into the new Bebo Trat- 
toria (Washington Flyer; January/February 
2007); and Swope, with two smash-hit runs 
behind her—she was the original talent be- 
hind Woodley Park’s New Heights Restau- 
rant—is getting ready for a brilliant third 
act. (Shhhhhh!) For this meal, the follow- 
ing round-table discussion includes Nycci, 
Meaghan Wolff and Melissa McCart: 


r: You guys were here last week, 
weren't you? 
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We’re baaaaack! 


[On the menu: Margaritas ($10/ea.), 
Bouterra Merlot ($8/glass), guacamole pre- 
pared tableside ($11); plantain chips with to- 
matillo salsa ($6); cactus salad with prickly 
pear dressing ($7); shrimp and crab ceviche 
($10.50); sopas (mini-cornflour cakes) with 
chorizo, potatoes, refried beans and crema 
($7); braised short rib with mole verde ($9); 
French fries with mole poblano ($5.50); corn 
tamal with Chihuahua cheese and guajillo 
chile sauce ($5.50); hand-made corn tortilla 
tacos with chicken ($3), seared red snapper 
($4), sautéed wild mushrooms ($4) and 
confit of baby pig and pork rinds ($4); tres 
leches cake with rum, pineapple salsa and 
caramel ice cream ($7); and chocolate cof- 
fee flan with star anise ice cream ($7). Our 
dinner for four, tax and tip included: $215.] 


Let me tell you, if you like margari- 
tas, they’re really good here. 


David: They top them with salt foam. I’m 
not usually a big foam fan, but it works 
here. Gets rid of the grittiness from the rim 
of the glass. If you prefer shots, they have 
20 or 30 kinds of tequila to choose from. 


On a Monday night? Tuesday, 
maybe ... I’m a sucker for Mexican 
food, though; it’s a comfort thing for 
me. I don’t live far from Taqueria 
Poblano (2503A N. Harrison St.; Arling- 
ton, Va.; 703/237-8250; www.taqueria 
poblano.com) and go there frequently. 


A lot of people think of [Mexican 
food] as sloppy, too much cheese. But what 
they do here is aesthetically pleasing, tasty, 
with enough spice but not overwhelming. I 
could make a meal out of the guacamole and 
plantains, which are absolutely addictive. 


Melissa: The goat cheese queso fresco on 
top of the guacamole is a nice touch. 


It’s very fresh. Citrusy, almost 
more lemony than limey, isn’t it? Really 
chunky ... ooohhhhh ... 


David: They’ve microplaned lime zest on 
it. The house salsa with the tortilla and 
plantain chips is nice and smoky. I’m 
glad it’s puréed; the chunky stuff doesn’t 
always survive the journey from the scoop 
to the bite. 


Melissa: The ceviche is bright and fresh. 
Large pieces of crab, not overmarinated. 
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LEGAL SEA FOODS 
‘Taste the Legal Difference 


We could tell you our seafood is the freshest, 
But we’d rather prove it. 


Gift Packages 
800-EAT-FISH ¢~ 


704 7th Street NW, Washington DC 
2020 K Street NW, Washington DC 
Reagan National Airport * Westfield Shoppingtown, Bethesda 
Tysons II Galleria, McLean ¢ Crystal City, Arlington 


VAY AL A OT AVES) nn @1O) De neolen 


If it isn't fresh, it isn’t Legal! 


AMERICANA HOT EL } 
Be cuaee aoe Business 


Five Minutes to Downtown Washington, D.C. 

1 Block to Crystal City Underground and Metro 
2 Blocks to The Fashion Centre at Pentagon City 
Friendly, Helpful and Experienced Staff 

Free Continental Breakfast 

Free Wireless Internet 

Free Shuttle Service 

Free Parking 

Mention Ad and Receive $10 Off First Visit 


1400 JEFFERSON DAVIS HIGHWAY 703-979-3772 800-548-6261 
ARLINGTON, VA 22202 www.americanahotel.com 








Meaghen. The ceviche bar in the corner 
window is a great idea. The videos playing 
above it are cool. They look like old movie 
clips or newsreels, almost. Is that Mexico 
City on the screen now? 


Melissa: This short rib is perfectly cooked. 
It just falls apart; you don’t need a knife. 


David: The relish with it is a nice comple- 
ment: the basil, the tomatillos ... 


Nycci: Onions and cilantro, too, no? 


David: I think you're right. But my vote 

goes for the sopas. I had forgotten they 

were made with chorizo. Open-faced gems, 

a good pick-uppy thing. The little tortillas 
are very delicate. 


Melissa: The corn tamal is a clear 

standout. I spent the day with 

a woman making masa. She 

shipped the corn from California 
and had a special blender to cut it 
with. It’s very labor intensive. 





David: That’s why there are so many bad 
ones out there. It’s one of those peasant 
dishes that takes real finesse to make the 
right way. They can be pasty, but these are 
so rich and light. 


Nycci: I like what they’ve done to the place. 
They took out one of the walls from the 
back room; it’s much more open now. They 
changed Andale’s bright-colored walls to 
earth tones. 


David: Details are nice: pressed tin panels 
on the columns, papier-maché sculptures ... 


Nyeci: I was curious about how they would 
transfer that giant butterfly mobile from the 
40-foot wall of the old Oyamel space. You 
know where the name comes from? The 
tree that shelters Monarch butterflies? 


David: They cut the sculpture 
down and spread it across the 
ceiling. Clever. 





Melissa: It’s cozy, personal. No corpo- 
rate feel like at Rosa Mexicano (575 7th St., 
NW; 202/783-5522; www.rosamexicano.com). 


Nycci: Which is a very pretty restaurant that 
serves great drinks. 


Meaghan: A good place to go with some- 
one on a date, but it’s not a food thing. 
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I like to go to down-to-earth places 
that excel at what they do. Like 2Amys 
(3715 Macomb St., NW; 202/885-5700; 
www.2Amyspizza.com). And Johnny’s 
(Johnny’s Half Shell; 400 N. Capitol 
St., NW; 202/737-0400; www.johnnys 
halfshell.net) is a mainstay for me. 


Melissa: Totally agree. Rosa Mexicano is not 
necessarily where you'd go looking 


4 € for a beef tongue taco. 


David: Have you 

tried these French 
fries? Not crazy about the 
mole with them. Too sweet. 
They’re fine with any of 
the other sauces on the 
table ... I’ve finally found 
something not improved 
by chocolate! ‘) ‘) 
you can get really amazing eats 
at the bar of places like CityZen 
(1330 Maryland Ave., SW; 202/787-6006; 
www.cityzenrestaurant.com) and Palena 
(3529 Connecticut Ave., NW; 202-537-9250; 
www.palenarestaurant.com). It’s smart of 
Eric Ziebold and Frank Ruta to offer a way 
to experience what they do without burning 


a hole in your wallet ... Those fries at Palena 
with spicy mayonnaise? Mmmmm. 


\ieagh ar: That’s why I love that 


David: Have you tried these French fries? 
Not crazy about the mole with them. 
They’re fine with any of the other sauces 
on the table, but I’m not digging the choco- 
late in the sauce. Too sweet for me. 


\eoghan [picking up my recorder]: “Note to 
self: French fries with mole. Me no like. 
Me no like.” 


David: I’ve finally found something not 
improved by chocolate. 


[Chef Joe Raffa, formerly of Majestic Café, 
stops by our table to check in.] 


David: What was your first cooking job, Joe? 


Joe: Cooking was a second career for 
me. I came here from Honolulu to go to 


American University, then worked as an 
investigator for the GAO. They were lay- 
ing people off, and instead of waiting for 
that to happen, I went to LAcademie de 
Cuisine. I did my externship with Susan 
Lindeborg at the Morrison-Clark Inn. I 
was with her from the beginning when 
she started Majestic Café. 


Nyeci: How are you handling the difference 
between how you cooked at Majestic and 
what you are doing here? 


Joe: l love it! It’s like coming home because 
I worked with José at Café Atlantico. What 
I like about working for this group is that 
they are so supportive, especially about the 
things I’m trying to be daring with here. 


Nycci: A lot of people are raving about the 
grasshopper tacos. [An Oaxacan specialty. ] 


Joe: They’re not for everyone. I thought 
they would just sit on the menu, but we’re 
flying through them. It’s traditional, and 
that’s what we want to do. 


David: 1 love the tamales. The texture is 
velvety. So light. What’s in them? 


Joe: A lot of cream and butter. That’s why 
they’re so good. Well, nice to have all of you 
here. Enjoy your desserts. 


\ieogvar Dessert is the most in- 
teresting part to talk about. This 
shortcake is amazing. Everything 
about it works. The pineapple, the 
cream, the lime zest, the ice cream. 





David: What kind of ice cream is that? 


Meoghorn Caramel. And I taste rum in 
the cake. 


Melissa: The chocolate looks like pudding. 
Very licorice-y, like Sambuca. Ah, I see. 
Star anise ice cream. 


David: Steve Klc does the desserts here and 
at Zaytinya. At all of José’s places, I think. 
He likes to put unusual elements together. 
The pineapple really works for me. A very 
refreshing way to end a meal of so many 
assertive flavors. 


Nycci: You guys, we’re the only people left 
in the dining room! 


David: We're those lingerers we restaurant folk 
always complain about. It’s time to go! 
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+ Oui, Oui Diners in the know head to 
chef/owner Robert Wiedmaier’s Marcel’s 
for some of the finest French (with a touch 
of Flemish) cuisine in the city. The need to 
Seats spriathing citferant kang the dese “Awarded the Washing magazine “Restaurant Award” and “Very Best Bargain Restaurant 
to name a place after his second child) Award” since its opening in 1979. Proudly serving the community for 28 years. 
inspired Wiedmaier to open Brasserie Beck cuuruamatihaeeuatincdit 

(1101 K St., NW; 202/408-1717; www. 
beckdc.com). Unlike the white-tableclothed 
dining at Marcel’s, Brasserie Beck will offer 
casual dining with a French-Belgian twist. Its 
moderately priced menu will feature entrées 
priced at $20 and under. Fun things to look 
for: a seafood station at the bar and free 
Wi-Fi service. And the restaurant will be 
open all day, serving food from 11 a.m. to 

11 p.m. weekdays and until 12:30 a.m. 
Friday and Saturday nights. 








If your website looks like the 
south end of a north bound cow... 


then so does your company to first time visitors. 


> The Majestic, Part Deux Four years ago, 
chef Cathal Armstrong and his wife, Meshelle, 
hatched the concept for their now-famous 
Restaurant Eve over a bottle of wine at the 
Majestic Café (911 King St., Alexandria, Va.; 
703/837-9117; www.majesticcafe.com). 

Now, after months of rumors circulating 
about the Majestic’s impending doom, the 
Armstrongs say they just couldn't let that 
happen. With the approval of the restaurant's 
owners, the Armstrongs came up with a plan 
to reinvigorate the restaurant and its offerings. 
Their first move? Give the old place a facelift. 
The next move—and a good one!—was to 
put Shannon Overmiller in charge of the stove 
(Overmiller worked under chef Armstrong at 
Eve) to prepare dishes that recall the glory 
days of the Majestic. Third was to install 
Armstrong's good friend, business partner 
and sommelier/mixologist extraordinaire, 
Todd Thrasher, as the one in charge of 
whipping up some fab classic cocktails. 


>& We're Hooked Chef Barton Seaver has 
jumped ship from Café Saint-Ex and Bar 
Pilar to set out on his own. At the new Hook 
(3241 M St., NW), Seaver will focus on his 
passion for sustainable seafood, serving up 
Italian-accented dishes featuring fish, produce 
from local farmers and a small selection of 
locally raised pastured meats. In his sleek, 
contemporary space filled with dark walnut 
wood and white and chrome furniture, you'll 
enjoy authentic tastes of Italian crudo (raw 
fish). And, be sure to leave room for pastry 
chef Heather Chittu’s (formerly of Citronelle, 
Dish and Notti Bianche) delish desserts. 
Continued on next page 
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“The Dish,” continued 


> Si niversary Get ready to boogey 
and celebrate D.C.’s dining scene at this 
year’s 25th A f aS 

z , sunday evening, June 17, at 
the Marriott Wardman Park Hotel (2660 
Woodley Rd., NW; 202/331-5990; www. 
ramw.org), hosted by the Restaurant 
Association of Metropolitan Washington 
(RAMW). Don’t miss the opportunity to rub 
shoulders with some of the area’s hottest 
chefs and cheer on your favorites as the 
local restaurant industry comes out to 
honor its own. 


dining 





WASHINGTON, D.C./Downtown 

From the same owners that brought 
you DC Coast, TenPenh and Ceiba, Acadiana has 
made its mark on the D.C. culinary scene as a 
leader in Cajun food, capturing the flavors of down- 
home Louisiana in an elegant setting. 901 New 
York Ave., NW; 202/408-8848. $$ ® & 


Frequented by movie stars 
such as Bruce Willis and Harrison Ford, The Bom- 
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SHAKESPEARE THEATRE COMPANY 


bay Club offers regional cuisine plus an award- 
winning wine list in a classic old club setting. 815 
Connecticut Ave., NW; 202/659-3727. $$ ® & M 





Chef Katsuya Fukushima is serv- 
ing up “Nuevo Latino” cuisine such as tuna and 
coconut ceviche, scallops with coconut rice and 
foie gras soup. Or try the “minibar” by José Andrés, 
featuring 30 to 35 imaginative foodie creations. 405 
8th St., NW; 202/393-0812. $$ ®& 


Bistro-style food and tunes 
rule the basement brasserie of Café Saint-Ex. 
The menu changes daily, with the bar menu avail- 
able until 11 p.m. nightly. 1847 14th St., NW; 
202/265-7839. $ 


A favorite among 
Verizon Center fans and theater goers, this two- 
level Gallery Place location continues the Clyde's 
tradition of great food and atmosphere, featuring 
three bars, five dining rooms and a private dining 
room. 707 7th St., NW; 202/349-3700. $$ & M 


The lounge 
is light and airy by day, smart and sophisticated 
by night. Renowned chef Greggory Hill specializes 
in “retro-forward cuisine”—classic, yet innovative 
dishes made with local and organic ingredients. 
2030 M St., NW; 202/872-8700. $$ ® & 


<. Staying true to American cuisine, chef 
Todd Gray has combined local flavors and ingredi- 
ents into a traditional, yet innovative, palate that has 
garnered him national attention. Open daily. 818 Con- 
necticut Ave., NW; 202/331-8118. $$$ ® & 


. Experience country cuisine 
in an upscale atmosphere with menu favorites like 
Charleston she-crab soup or Carolina gumbo, all 
served with a healthy dose of Southern hospitality. 
950 15th St., NW; 202/393-4499. $$ A IM 





Chef Jamie Leeds is dish- 
ing New England favorites such as lobster rolls, 
clam chowder, steamed mussels, fish and chips, 
griddled crab cakes, plus fresh oysters and clams 
at this intimate 65-seat restaurant in Dupont Circle. 
1624 Q St., NW; 202/462-4265. $$ & M 





Featuring hot and cold tapas, paellas and as- 
sorted entrees, Jaleo is a premier spot for fun Span- 
ish food in an exciting atmosphere. Open daily. 480 
7th St., NW; 202/628-7949. 7271 Woodmont Ave., 
Bethesda, Md.; 301/913-0003. 2250-A Crystal Dr., 
Arlington, Va.; 703/413-8181. $$ ® & Mi 


VIRGINIA/Alexandria 

Chef Denis Soriano will please your 
palate with dishes from France, Spain, Greece, Italy 
and the Middle East in this restaurant, located in 
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the historic Corn Exchange Building. 100 King St., e 
ir agai Smith & Wollensky. 
™ 


>. A historic warehouse is now Washington, D.C. 202-466-1100 


the site 2 of this cozy restaurant, offering two unique 
dining experiences, “The Chef's Tasting Room” and 1112 19th Street NW 


“The Bistro.” Open daily except Sun. 110 S. Pitt 
St., Alexandria, Va.; 703/706-0450. $$$ & & 


i pipiens 

andoori Nights. Savor meat, fish and vegetable 
dishes influenced from the many regions of India 
and baked in North India’s traditional clay and brick 
oven, the tandoor. 2800 Clarendon Blvd., Arlington, 
Va.; 703/248-8333. $$ ® & 


YOU want steak? 
WE want you! 


VIRGINIA/Falls Church 

1. Diners are treated to koi ponds, sky- 
high ceilings and views of a man-made lake as 
they feast on chef Jonathan Krinn’s French- 
American fare. 2941 Fairview Park Dr., Falls 
Church, Va.; 703/270-1500. $$$ & & 





Open Mon - Thursday: \ 
11:30am - Midnight \ 
Open Friday: 
11:30am - 1:00am 
Open Saturday: 
1:00pm - 1:00am 
Open Sunday: 
5:00pm - 11:00pm 


$-$$$ Inexpensive—Moderately priced—Expensive 

A Valet parking 

& Entrance and restrooms handicapped 
accessible 

M Metrorail accessible 














The preceding list includes advertisers. 
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CAPITAL CALENDAR... 








BY MEREDITH STANTON 


D.C. Chamber of Commerce Visitor Information Center. 
Maps, guides, tours and interactive kiosks point visitors 
in the right direction. Ronald Reagan Building, ground 
floor. 1300 Pennsylvania Ave., NW. Federal Triangle. 
Mon.-Fri., 8:30 a.m.—5:30 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.—4 p.m., 
closed Sun. 202/328-4748. www.dcvisit.com 


Washington Convention Center. 801 Mt. Vernon PI., NW. 
202/249-3000. www.dcconvention.com 


MEMORIALS 

For information on all of the memorials, including 
directions, Metro stops, hours of operation and links 
to individual memorial Web sites, please visit www. 
washingtonflyer.com/capcal.asp. 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 

Corcoran Gallery of Art. The capital's oldest gallery 

features an elegant collection of classic and modern 

American and European art. 500 17th St., NW. Farragut 

West and Farragut North. Sun., Mon., Wed., 10 a.m.-6 

p.m.; Thurs., 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri. and Sat., 10 a.m.-5 

p.m. Closed Tues. Adults, $14; seniors, $12; students, 

$6; kids 6 and under and members, free. 202/639-1700. 

www.corcoran.org 

© Through May 27: Corcoran College of Art + Design 
Senior Thesis Exhibitions Gallery 31 

¢ Through July 29: Modernism: Designing a New World 
1914-1939 


Folger Shakespeare Library. The world’s largest 

collection of Shakespearean materials, rare Renaissance 

books and works of art. 201 E. Capitol St., SE. 202/544- 

4600. www. folger.edu 

© May 21-25: 28th Annual Children’s Shakespeare 
Festival 

¢ Through Aug. 18: Shakespeare in American Life 


Hillwood Museum and Gardens. The heir to the Post 
cereal empire founded this 25-acre estate boasting 
several gardens and Russian imperial and French 
decorative arts. 4155 Linnean Ave., NW; Tues.—Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Adults, $12; seniors, $10; students, $7; 
children (6-18), $5; members, free. 202/686-5807. 
www.hillwoodmuseum.org 

© May 5: Spring Floral Design Workshop 

May 8: Masterpieces of 20th-Century French Jewelry 
© May 13: Mother’s Day Tea Traditions 

© May 27: Memorial Day Sunday 

e June 10, 14: Summer Sundays 

¢ June 14: Women of the National Gem Collection 

e June 24: Last Day of the Spring Garden Tour Season 


International Spy Museum. Learn about espionage—its 

past and present—through an interactive and playful 

tour. 800 F St., NW. Gallery Place. Daily, 9 a.m.—8 p.m. 

Adults, $16; seniors, $15; children (5-11), $13; children 

4 and under, free. 202/393-7798. www.spymuseum.org 

© May 3: Bill Gertz: “Enemies: How America’s Foes Steal 
Our Vital Secrets—And How We Let It Happen” 

© May 10: Spies on Screen: Seven Days in May 

¢ May 13: KidSpy Spy Magic 

e June 4: Back to Bletchley: Cracking Enigma 

e June 28: Tennent H. Bagley: Spy Wars: Moles, 
Mysteries, and Deadly Games 


The Kreeger Museum. This former residence is home 

to some of the Kreeger family’s permanent collection of 
19th- and 20th-century artworks. 2401 Foxhall Rd., NW. 
Sat., 10 a.m.—4 p.m. Tours: Tues.—Fri., 10:30 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m. Adults, $8; seniors and students, $5; children 
under 12, free. 202/337-3050. www.kreegermuseum.org 
¢ May 19: The Brentano String Quartet 

¢ June 8, 12, 15: June Chamber Festival 

© Through July 31: Gene Davis: Interval 

¢ Through July: Colorfield: Remix 


Mount Vernon. George Washington's picturesque home 
and final resting place on the banks of the Potomac River 
teaches visitors about colonial life on a presidential scale. 
3200 Mount Vernon Memorial Hwy., Mount Vernon, Va. 
Daily, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults, $13; seniors 62 and older, 
$12; children 6-11, $6; children 5 and under, free. 
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what's happening now 


703/780-2000. www.mountvernon.org 

¢ Through May 7: Gardening Days at Mount Vernon 

© May 4-27: Sheep Shearing at Mount Vernon 

© May 12: Naturalization Ceremony 

© May 13: Mother’s Day Presentation 

e June 2: Martha Washington’s 276th Birthday 

e June 14: Flag Day at Mount Vernon 

e June 23-24: Captain John Smith’s Shallop at Mount Vernon 


National Building Museum. This museum pays homage 

to American achievements in the building arts. 401 F St., 

NW. Judiciary Square. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.—5 p.m.; Sun., 

11 a.m.—5 p.m. Free; $5 suggested donation. 202/272- 

2448. www.nbm.org 

* Through June 3: The Green House: New Directions in 
Sustainable Architecture and Design 

¢ June 23—-Jan. 21, 2008: David Macaulay: The Art of 
Drawing Architecture 

¢ Through Aug. 27: Reinventing the Globe: A 
Shakespearean Theater for the 21st Century 


National Gallery of Art. This national treasure provides 

a wealth of classic and modern art in two very different 

buildings linked by an underground corridor. 7th Street 

and Constitution Avenue, NW. Archives-Navy Memorial. 

Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.—5 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. 

202/737-4215. www.nga.gov 

© Through May 6: Paris in Transition: Photographs from 
the National Gallery of Art 

* May 6-Sept. 16: Fabulous Journeys and Faraway 
Places: Prints and Drawings, 1300-1700 

* May 6-Sept. 16: Private Treasures: Four Centuries of 
European Master Drawings 

© May 27-Aug. 12: Claude Lorrain—The Painter as 
Draftsman: Drawings from the British Museum 

¢ June 10-Sept. 3: Foto: Modernity in Central Europe, 
1918-1945 

¢ Through Aug. 5: Eugéne Boudin at the National 
Gallery of Art 

© Through Sept. 3: States and Variations: Prints by Jasper 
Johns 


National Museum of Women in the Arts. This renovated 

Renaissance-revival structure houses a comprehensive 

collection of women’s art from the 16th century 

through today. 1250 New York Ave., NW. Metro Center. 

Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 12-5 p.m. Adults, $10; 

students and seniors 60 and older, $8; members and 

youth 18 and under, free. 202/783-5000. www.nmwa.org 

¢ Through May 28: Katrina: Mississippi Women 
Remember: Photographs by Melody Golding 

© Through July 15: Italian Women Artists from 
Renaissance to Baroque 


The Octagon Museum. Located two blocks from the 
White House, The Octagon is a nationally recognized 
museum for architecture and design as part of the 
American Architectural Foundation. 1799 New York Ave., 
NW. Group tours only. Adults, $5; seniors and children, 
$3. 202/638-3221. www.archfoundation.org/octagon 


The Phillips Collection. The former home of Duncan 

Phillips is filled with a diverse collection of French 

Impressionist, Post Impressionist and modern art. 1600 

21st St., NW. Dupont Circle. Tues.—Sat., 10 a.m.—5 p.m., 

except Thurs., 10 a.m.-8:30 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.-6 

p.m. Closed Mon. Intro tours, Sat., 11 a.m., free with 

admission. Adults, $12; seniors and students, $10; 18 

and under and members, free. Prices may vary with 

exhibit. 202/387-2151. www. phillipscollection.org 

© Through May 20: Moving Pictures: American Art and 
Early Film 

© June 16-Sept. 9: American Impressionism: Paintings 
from The Phillips Collection 

© Through July 29: Lyrical Color: Morris Louis, Gene 
Davis, Kenneth Noland and the Washington Color 
School 


Textile Museum. This museum has explored the beauty 
and craftsmanship of textile arts for 75 years. 2320 S 
St., NW. Dupont Circle. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.—5 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Closed on federal holidays. Suggested $5 
donation. 202/667-0441. www.textilemuseum.org 





EDITOR'S PICK 


Enjoy cooking demonstrations, celebrity 
chefs, special exhibits, live music and more 
at the 15th Annual Barbeque Battle, 
June 23-24, on the National Mall. Tickets 
are $10 for adults, kids 6-12, $5. For 
more information, visit www.bbqusa.us. 


© Through July 8: Red 
¢ Through Aug. 19: Architectural Textiles: Tent Bands of 
Central Asia 


The Touchstone Gallery. This elegant and spacious 
gallery has been owned and run by artists since 1976. 
406 7th St., NW. Wed.-Fri., 11 a.m.—5 p.m., Sat—Sun., 
12-5 p.m. 202/347-2787. www.touchstonegallery.com 
¢ Through May 6: Prints of Old Europe 


United States Botanic Garden. Established in 1820, 

the U.S. Botanic Garden is one of the oldest gardens in 

North America. 245 1st St., SW. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

202/225-8333. www.usbg.gov 

¢ Through May 13: Vanishing Wetlands: Two Views 

© May 19-Sept. 9: Patterns in Nature—Photographs by 
Amy Lamb 

¢ Through June 3: Shore to Ship: The Enduring Plant 
Discoveries of the U.S. Exploring Expedition 

¢ Through June 11: Nature’s Brocades 

© Through July 8: Nature Boy Series: Photographs by 
Keith Sharp 


U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum. This profoundly 
moving museum documents the Holocaust through 
photographs, film and artifacts. Permanent exhibits 
are recommended for visitors 11 and older. 100 Raoul 
Wallenberg PI., SW (between 14th and 15th streets, 
SW). Smithsonian. Daily, 10 a.m.—5:30 p.m.; closed Yom 
Kippur and Christmas. Limited same-day passes are 
available starting at 10 a.m. on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Advance passes: 800/400-9373; free, but service 
charge added. 202/488-0400. www.ushmm.org 
¢ Through Sept. 3: Give Me Your Children: Voices from 
the Lodz Ghetto 


Woodrow Wilson House. A National Historic Trust site, 
the Wilson house is Washington's only presidential 
museum. 2340 S St., NW. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.—4 p.m. 
Closed Mon. and major holidays. Adults, $7.50; seniors, 
$6.50; students, $3; kids under 7, free. 202/387-4062. 
www.woodrowwilsonhouse.org 
* May 16: Spring Garden Party to benefit Woodrow 
Wilson House 


Zenith Gallery. Located in the heart of Washington, the 
gallery represents professional artists as well as new 
talent from a variety of international backgrounds. 413 
7th St., NW. Tues.Fri., 11 a.m.—6 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.—7 
p.m.; Sun., 12-5 p.m.; closed Mon. 202/783-2963. 
www.zenithgallery.com 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
The Smithsonian is a collection of world-renowned 
museums, galleries and a zoo—all open to visitors free 
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of charge. The Smithsonian Information Center in the 
“Castle” (Smithsonian Institution Building) is open to 
visitors 8:30 a.m.—5:30 p.m. daily. 202/633-1000. www. 
smithsonian.org 


American Art Museum. Recently reopened, the 

American Art Museum is the first federal art collection in 

America, celebrating our country’s artists through their 

works. 8th and F streets, NW. Gallery Place/Chinatown. 

Daily, 11:30 a.m.—7 p.m. 202/633-1000. www. 

americanart.si.edu 

© May 18-Oct. 8: The Prints of Sean Scully 

© Through June 24: Saul Steinberg: Illuminations 

¢ Through July 8: Passing Time: The Art of William 
Christenberry 

¢ Through July 8: The Temple of Invention: History of a 
National Landmark 

¢ Through July 29: Variations on America: Masterworks 
from American Art Forum Collections 


Freer Gallery of Art/Arthur M. Sackler Gallery. World- 
renowned collection of Asian and American art. Sackler 
Gallery: 1050 Independence Ave., SW. Freer Gallery: 
Jefferson Drive at 12th Street, SW. The two museums are 
connected by an underground exhibition space. Daily, 10 
a.m.—5:30 p.m. 202/633-4880. www.asia.si.edu 

¢ Through May 13: East of Eden: Gardens in Asian Art 

¢ Through June 10: Daoism in the Arts of China 

¢ Through July 15: Landscapes in Japanese Art 

© Through July 15: Tea Bowls in Bloom 


Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden. This 

elegantly balanced circular building houses a massive 

collection of 19th- and 20th-century paintings and 

sculptures. 7th Street and Independence Avenue, SW. 

UEnfant Plaza. Daily, 10 a.m.—5:30 p.m. 202/633-4674. 

www.hirshhorn.si.edu 

e May 10-Aug. 12: Wolfgang Tillmans 

¢ Through May 20: Black Box: Magnus Wallin 

¢ May 28-Sept. 9: Black Box: Takeshi Murata 

¢ June 22-Oct. 16: Directions—Mark Handforth 

© Through July 29: Directions—Pae White and Virgil Marti 

© Through Sept. 20: Ways of Seeing: John Baldessari 
Explores the Collection 


International Gallery. Exhibitions from the National 

Portrait Gallery, the Traveling Exhibition Service and 

other Smithsonian museums are featured in this 

collection. S. Dillon Ripley Center. 1100 Jefferson Dr., 

SW. Smithsonian. Daily, 10 a.m.—5:30 p.m., except 

Christmas. 202/633-1000. www.si.edu/ripley 

¢ Through July 15: Clash of Empires: The British, French 
& Indian War, 1754-1763 

* Permanent: Graphic Eloquence 


National Air and Space Museum. With more than 8 

million visitors each year and a Guinness Book of World 

Records listing of 118,437 attendees in a single day (on 

April 14, 1984), it is the world’s favorite museum. 4th 

Street at Independence Avenue, SW. L’Enfant Plaza. 10 

a.m.—5:30 p.m. 202/633-1000. www.nasm.si.edu 

May 8: Expedition to the Ringed Planet 

¢ May 9: Fulfilling a Dream of Flight: An Evening with 
Astronaut Eileen Collins 

© May 16: From Apollo to Warbirds: The Flying Life of 
William Anders 

May 19: Milestones of Flight: The Spirit of St. Louis 

e June 14: New Horizons: Exploring the Solar System’s 
Frontier 

e June 16: Reach for the Sky: Become a Pilot Family Day 
and Aviation Display 

¢ Indefinitely: Treasures of American History 


National Museum of African Art. The only national 

museum dedicated solely to the collection, study and 

exhibition of African art. 950 Independence Ave., SW. 

Smithsonian. Daily, 10 a.m.—5:30 p.m. 202/633-4600. 

www.nmafa.si.edu 

© May 9-Aug. 26: Inscribing Meaning: Writing and 
Graphic Systems in African Art 

¢ Through June 14, 2008: Body of Evidence (Selections 
from the Contemporary African Art Collection) 

¢ Through Sept. 7, 2008: The Walt Disney-Tishman 
African Art Collection 


National Museum of the American Indian. 4th Street 
and Independence Avenue, SW. L’Enfant Plaza (all lines 
except Red). Daily, 10 a.m.—5:30 p.m. (closed Dec. 25). 
202/633-1000. www.nmai.si.edu 


National Museum of Natural History. Get a glimpse 
of everything from below the Earth’s surface to the far 
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reaches of outer space—on display. 10th Street and 

Constitution Avenue, NW. Smithsonian. Daily, 10 a.m.— 

5:30 p.m. 202/633-1000. www.nmnh.si.edu 

e Through June 2007: Transitions: Photographs by 
Robert Creamer 


National Portrait Gallery. After extensive renovation, 

the museum's collection of nearly 20,000 paintings, 

sculptures, prints, drawings and photographs is open to 

the public again. 8th and F streets, NW. Gallery Place/ 

Chinatown. Daily, 11:30 a.m.—7 p.m. 202/633-1000. 

www.npg.si.edu 

© May 25-Jan. 6, 2008: Portraiture Now: Framing 
Memory 

¢ Through June 3: Gifts to the Nation 

© Through July 8: Temple of Invention: History of a 
National Landmark 

© Through Sept. 3: Great Britons: Treasures from the 
National Portrait Gallery, London 

¢ Through Sept. 3: Royal Portraits of Celebration by 
Alexander Talbot Rice 

¢ Through Sept. 3: Harry Benson: Being There 

¢ Through Oct. 28: Portraits of Sandra Day O'Connor 


National Postal Museum. Come see the largest stamp 

collection in the world! 2 Massachusetts Ave., NE. Union 

Station. Daily, 10 a.m.—5:30 p.m. 202/633-5555. 

www.si.edu/postal 

¢ Through Oct. 1: Rarity Revealed: The Benjamin K. 
Miller Collection 

¢ Through Oct. 3: Trailblazers and Trendsetters: The Art 
of the Stamp 

¢ Through Jan. 31, 2008: Out of the Mails 

¢ Through Feb. 28, 2009: Postal Inspectors: The Silent 
Service 


National Zoological Park. This 165-acre park is home 
to nearly 5,000 animals. 3001 Connecticut Ave., NW. 
Woodley Park-Zoo. Parking is scarce. Daily, 6 a.m.-8 
p.m.; buildings, 10 a.m.—6 p.m.; visitor center, 9 a.m.—5 
p.m. 202/673-4771. www.natzoo.si.edu 

* May 11: Guppy Gala 

© May 17: Zoofari: Savanna Soiree 


Renwick Gallery of the Smithsonian American Art 

Museum. The Renwick is a showcase of American 

design, craft and contemporary art in the 19th-century 

collection galleries and grand salon. Pennsylvania Avenue 

and 17th Street, NW. Farragut West. Daily, 10 a.m.—5:30 

p.m. 202/633-2850. www.americanart.si.edu 

¢ Through July 22: From the Ground Up: Renwick Craft 
Invitational 2007 

¢ Indefinite: George Catlin's Indian Gallery 


Udvar-Hazy Center. This facility, built by The 

Smithsonian's National Air and Space Museum, houses 

more than 80 aircraft and hundreds of space artifacts. 

14390 Air and Space Museum Pkwy., Chantilly, Va. 

Daily, 10 a.m.—5:30 p.m. Free admission. Parking $12. 

202/633-1000. www.nasm.si.edu 

e June 16: Reach for the Sky: Become a Pilot Family Day 
and Aviation Display 


THEATERS 

Arena Stage. Exciting classical and contemporary 
productions. 1101 6th St., SW. Waterfront. Show times 
unless otherwise listed: Sun., Tues., Wed., 7:30 p.m.; 
Thurs.—Sat., 8 p.m.; selected Sat., 2 p.m.; selected Sun., 
2 p.m.; selected Tues. and Wed., noon. 202/488-3300. 
www.arenastage.org 

© Through May 13: The Heidi Chronicles 

© Through June 24: Peter & Wendy 


Folger Theatre. Host to many Shakespearean plays, 
concerts, literary readings and family activities. 201 E. 
Capitol St., SE. 202/544-7077. www.folger.edu 

* May 9-June 17: The Tempest 


Ford’s Theatre. This national historic and cultural site 
serves as a living tribute to President Lincoln's love of 
the performing arts. 511 10th St., NW. Archives-Navy 
Memorial. 202/347-4833. www.fordstheatre.org 


Kennedy Center. The center dually acts as the national 
center for the performing arts and a memorial to the 
late president. 2700 F St., NW. Foggy Bottom-GWU 
with free shuttle to and from the Kennedy Center, 
Mon.—Fri., 9:45 a.m.—midnight; Sat., 10 a.m.—midnight; 
Sun., noon—midnight. Free daily tours, 

10 a.m.-5 p.m.; weekends, 10 a.m.—1 p.m. 

Tours: 202/416-8340. Box office: 202/467-4600. 
www.kennedy-center.org 


© May 3-5: National Symphony Orchestra: Composer 
Portrait: Antonin Dvorak 

¢ May 4: NAPAW: 2007 Memorial Concert in Honor of 
Susanna “Susie” Kim 

© May 5-24: Washington National Opera: Jenufa 

© Through May 6: Royal Shakespeare Company: 
Coriolanus 

© May 8: International Sejong Soloists 

® May 10-12: 12th Annual Mary Lou Williams Women in 
Jazz Festival 

e May 12—June 2: Washington National Opera: Macbeth 

e June 2: Washington Men’s Camerata: Songs of War 
and Peace 

e June 4: Leveraging Star Power for Social Change: 
Richard Dreyfuss, Lou Gossett Jr. & Jane Seymour 

e June 6-10: The Suzanne Farrell Ballet: Two Mixed 
Repertory Programs 

¢ June 20-Aug. 12: Phantom of the Opera 

¢ June 22-23: Sweeney Todd: The Reunion Concert 
featuring Brian Stokes Mitchell and Christine Baranski 


Lisner Auditorium. George Washington University's 
on-campus theater. 730 21st St., NW. Foggy Bottom. 
202/994-6800. www.lisner.org 

¢ May 17: Angélique Kidjo 


National Theatre. This historic “Theatre of Presidents,” 
which been in operation since 1835, has top-quality live 
attractions on its main stage as well as many free programs 
thoughout the year. 1321 Pennsylvania Ave., NW. Metro 
Center. 202/628-6161. www.nationaltheatre.org 


Shakespeare Theatre. The elaborate sets and 
impeccable acting would make Shakespeare proud. 
450 7th St., NW. Archives-Navy Memorial. Hours vary. 
202/547-1122. www.shakespearedc.org 

¢ Through May 20: Titus Andronicus 

¢ June 5-July 29: Hamlet 


Signature Theatre. Broadway-quality productions and 
a new intimate playing space make Signature the one 

to watch. 2800 S. Stafford St., Arlington, Va. Box office 
hours: Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Performance hours 

vary. 703/820-9771. www.sig-online.org 

¢ Through May 13: Saving Aimee 

© May 16-17: Songs for a New World 

¢ Through June 24: Nest (formerly titled Susanna Cox) 


Strathmore Music Center. This $100 million complex 

hosts world-renowned performers in its 1,978-seat 

concert hall, 5301 Tuckerman Ln., North Bethesda, Md. 

301/530-0540. www.strathmore.org 

¢ May 3: Jigu! Thunder Drums of China 

May 5: National Philharmonic Concert Opera: Rossini’s 
The Barber of Seville 

© May 6: Lise de la Salle, piano 

¢ May 10: BSO at Strathmore: Too Darn Hot! A Tribute to 
Cole Porter 

® May 12: Children’s Chorus of Washington featuring 
Sweet Honey in the Rock 

¢ May 16-17: Signature Theatre in Jason Robert Brown’s 
Songs for a New World 

@ May 31: Washington National Opera in Concert, Placido 
Domingo, conductor 

e June 2: National Philharmonic: Bach's Mass in B Minor 

¢ June 7: Jessica Krash, piano 

e June 7: BSO at Strathmore: Wonder Women 

e June 8: Karen Akers 

e June 16: BSO at Strathmore Season Finale: The 
Maestra Conducts Barber and Brahms 


The Studio Theatre. This eclectic, urban theater has 
built an outstanding reputation for its bold works, revivals 
and performance art. 1501 14th St., NW. 202/332-3300. 
www.studiotheatre.org 

* May 14-June 24: Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are Dead 
e June 13-July 1: Souvenir 


Warner Theatre. Plays host to theater, theatrical dance 

and television presentations, but also national and 

international recording artists. 513 13th St., NW. Metro 

Center. 202/783-4000. www.warnertheatre.com 

© May 5: Jeff Dunham: Spark of Insanity 

¢ May 13-20: David E. Talbert Presents Love in the Nick 
of Tyme, starring Morris Chestnut 

e June 17: George Lopez 


Woolly Mammoth Theatre Company. A creative 
theater house bringing in some of the most interesting 
productions and talented performers. 641 D St., NW. 
202/289-2443. www.woollynammoth.net 

e June 4—July 1: Dead Man's Cell Phone 
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airport news you can use 


sky's the Limit 


etBlue Airways has expanded its domestic service out of Washington Dulles Inter- 
national Airport. The airline now offers twice-daily nonstop service to Orlando, Fla. 

For flight schedules, visit www.jetblue.com. 
On June 1, Iberia Airlines will begin direct, nonstop flights from Washington Dulles 
to Madrid, Spain, five times a week. Visit www.iberia-usa.com for more information. 
Also on June 1, Ethiopian Airlines will expand its service between Washington Dulles 
and Addis Ababa with the addition of two weekly flights. The one round-trip flight is now 
offered every day except Sunday. For more information, visit www.ethiopianairlines.com. 


Meet and Greet 

The Airports Authority will be hosting 
the 79th annual American Association 
of Airport Executives Conference and 
Expo, June 10-13 at the D.C. Conven- 
tion Center (801 Mt. Vernon PI., NW; 
202/249-3000; www.dcconvention.com). 
Attracting more than 3,000 airport and 
aviation professionals, including airport 
executives, airport and aviation suppli- 
ers and vendors, airline personnel and 
representatives from FAA, TSA and DHS, 
the conference will revolve around the 
current state of the airport industry. For 
more information, visit www.mwaa.com 
or Www.aaaé.org. 
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Artistic License 
More than 300 drawings, paintings, col- 
lages and prints from D.C. Public Schools 
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will be on display in the lower level of 
Terminal B/C through May 31 at Reagan 
National Airport. The theme, “Images of 
Interpretation,” will be reflected in the 
works from 100 area elementary, middle 
and senior high schools. Additional art from 
students at Carl Sandburg Middle School in 
Fairfax County is on view in Terminal A. For 
information, visit www.mwaa.com. 


Boarding Pass 

All travelers are now required to pre- 

sent a valid passport or military ID when 
returning to the United States. A new law 
that went into effect Jan. 23 applies to 
U.S. citizens traveling to the U.S. from 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, the Caribbean and Bermuda. For 
more information about this new rule and 
how you can apply for a passport, visit the 
U.S. Department of State at www.travel. 
state.gov. 


Docent Tours 

Take a docent-led tour of more than 30 
artists’ works at Reagan National. Call 
703/417-0895 for more information and 
to make a reservation. 





DID YOU KNOW that more than 5 
million international passengers flew to 
and from Washington Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport last year? In fact, Wash- 
ington Dulles offers flights to 40 foreign 
destinations on more than 20 interna- 
tional airlines, with more overseas routes 
available soon. 

The Dulles Development (D2) program 
continues its overall improvement strategy 
for Washington Dulles, featuring several 
completed projects such as the Main Ter- 
minal expansion, construction of the air- 
port traffic control tower and the addition 
of new parking facilities. 

However, to accommodate current and 
future international arriving passenger 
demand in Washington Dulles, Da also 
includes plans to expand and improve the 
International Arrivals Building (IAB), orig- 


22 D2 





the changing face of Washington Dulles 





oe 


Worldly Welcome 


inally constructed in 1991 and incorporated 
into the Main Terminal operations. 

Under the plan, construction will add 
approximately 204,000 square feet to the 
existing IAB. The construction will also 
feature a larger Customs and Border Pro- 
tection Primary Inspection Hall with addi- 
tional passport control booths to speed up 
passengers’ travel through the airport. 

In addition, the IAB development will im- 
prove baggage systems for all international 
passengers. Plans call for an enlarged and 
reconfigured baggage claim area. Baggage 
retrieval will be improved by the addition of 
six new baggage claim devices, and a dedi- 
cated belt for oversized luggage. 

The IAB project is being constructed at 
the west end of the Main Terminal and is 
expected to be operational in March 2o11. 

—MEREDITH STANTON 


Travelers fly to more than 80 U.S. cities from Washington Dulles. >> 
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2009 

AeroTrain 

Twenty-nine cars will transport passengers 
between the Main Terminal and Midfield 
Concourses A, B and C on an underground 
system; a new AeroTrain station in the Main 
Terminal and Concourses will open. Mobile 
lounges will continue to serve international 
passengers and those on aircraft parked away 
from gates. 


Main Terminal 

A new mezzanine level will feature two new 
security screening areas, and the new AeroTrain 
station will open in the Main Terminal. 





2008 

Concourse B Expanded 

Twelve aircraft gates and 440 feet will be 
added to Concourse B (four other gates 
were added in 2003). 


New Runways 

A fourth runway will open with plans for a fifth 

in the future. Both will provide needed capacity to 
handle aircraft. 





200 

Airport Traffic Control Tower 
Constructed one mile south of the original 
tower, it will be operational this year. 


Permanent Z-Gates 
New, permanent airline gates were constructed in 
the Main Terminal and replaced temporary T-Gates. 


200 

Main Terminal Improvements 

Renovation of the ticket counters and baggage claim 
carousels in the Main Terminal was completed. 


2004 

Passenger Walkway 

One thousand feet long, the new walkway connects 
the Main Terminal with Concourses A and B. 


Runway Upgrade 


Runway 12-30 was repaved, strengthening the 
surface for heavier aircraft. 


2002-2003 
Two Daily Garages 

Dulles opened its first of two Daily Garages, 
holding 8,365 cars. Both Daily Garages connect 
to the Main Terminal via covered, moving 
walkways for added convenience. 
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your guide for getting to & around town 


elcome to Washington, 
\ X / and we hope you had 
a great flight! Wash- 


ington Dulles International 
Airport is just 26 miles west of 
downtown D.C. and is serviced 
by an extensive ground trans- 
portation system. Our network 
of taxicabs, bus service and 
shared-ride vans is located on 
the lower level of the Main Ter- 
minal and will take you where 
you need to be in and around the 
nation’s capital. 


Washington Flyer Taxi 

What: Washington Flyer Taxicabs serve 
Washington Dulles exclusively, with 24-hour 
service to and from the airport. 

Where: Conveniently located near the 
arrivals baggage claim exits on the lower 
level of the Main Terminal. 

Price: One-way fares to D.C., $51-$58. 
Phone: 703/661-6655 

Web: www.mwaa.com 





Washington Flyer Coach 

What: Board for a direct connection 
between Washington Dulles and the West 
Falls Church Metro station. 

Where: Depart from Arrivals Level Door 4 
of the Main Terminal building and from the 
West Falls Church Metro station. 

Price: One-way fare, $9; round-trip, $16. 
Phone: 888/WASH-FLY 

Web: www.washfly.com 


# Washington Flyer. 


Your Direcr CONNECTION BETWEEN. Duties 


SuperShuttle 

What: The SuperShulttle is a shared-ride 
van, offering door-to-door service from the 
airport to your residence, office or hotel. 
Where: Follow signs toward Ground 
Transportation to the lower level of the 
Main Terminal. Ticket counters are 
located here. 

Price: $25 for the first passenger; $8 for 
each additional passenger, up to five. 
Phone: 888/BLUEVAN 

Web: www.supershuttle.com 


Virginia Regional Transit 

What: The Virginia Regional Transit travels 
between Dulles Airport and the Smithsonian 
National Air and Space Museum’s Udvar- 
Hazy Center, and to other locations within 
the region. 

Where: Board the bus outside the Main 
Terminal on the ground level at curbside 
location 2E. 

Price: 50 cents per person each way. 
Phone: 877/777-2708 

Web: www.vatransit.org 


AIRPORT AND ANYWHERE THE ox C METRO Gots! 


“wen edule: ‘hagprct gk 

Weekdays: 5:45am to 10:45pm 

Weekends and Holidays: 7:45am to 10: asp. 
ery 30 Minutes! ~, 


. Tickets can be purchased by 
door #4 on the Arrivals Level © 
and at the Metro Stop 


For More Information and Group Rates Call 1-888-WASHFLY 





washingtonflyer.com 
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[€D United Services Organization | tiation | 
B Washington Flyer ‘rivals Lovet 
ee | oan 
Mobile Lounge Routes eecccecee 
Terminal Agents Office ‘al Lovet 
Departures Ticketing 7%, Under Construction the Apert 
Level Ambulance / Fire --- 703-572-2980 
Police ~-=--==---n=-=== 703-572-2951 
Travelers Aid -----~--- 703-572-8296 
Walkway To Daily Garage 2 ——> 
Departures Curb seem ta a Airport Operations—-703-572-2730 
Information contained herein is subject to change without prior notification. 
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Irish Stew 


Comedian Colin Quinn chats with 
Lauren Paige Kennedy about corned beef, “water” steak 


and cheating on all-fish Fridays. 


ou’re a comic and this is our food issue. Let’s start with the old slip-on-the-banana gag. Has it ever been funny? 
People wouldn’t laugh anymore because there’s too much food awareness today. They’d say: 

“What’s funny about slipping on such a wonderful source of potassium when it’s known to build -~. 
bone strength and aid memory?” Kids make fun of each other now not by saying Johnny : 
has pimples, but by saying Johnny has a beta carotene deficiency. 




























We know you like riffing on politics. Who in D.C. deserves a pie in the face right about now? 
The stylist for John McLaughlin on The McLaughlin Group. They are dressing him in clothes that are so 
loud they ruin my whole Sunday morning. 


Tell us your secret recipe for good comedy. 
A good comedy show is like a good sauce. If it’s not so good, just pour another blast of wine in there, 
and it will seem like it is. 


Why do first dates so often take place in restaurants? No one likes to eat in front of someone new, and 
then there’s the issue of spinach in the teeth ... 

I guess because you can judge how horrifying it will be to have to sit across from them three times a day for 
the next 40 years. It’s a good place for that first cut. 


So | take it you’re not married ... do you like to cook? 

I’m divorced. But I’m a very ambitious cook—just not a good one. I try to make exotic fish 
dishes like mariscada and paella, and I always end up with the fish getting so destroyed that 
it’s in slivers and you can’t even eat it. 


Any food horror stories from your childhood? Mine involves undercooked rack of lamb ... 
My father would try to cook. He’d make what my brother, sisters and I called “water steak.” It 
was steak—but when he cooked it, instead of gravy it was like dirty water. Truly delicious. 


You’re famous for your Irish heritage. What’s your take on corned beef and cabbage? 
My grandfather kept sauerkraut on the stove all day, every day, and he lived a long time, 
so I guess it’s healthy. And he wasn’t exactly Jack La Lanne in other ways, if you get my 
meaning. But even the name is disgusting: corned beef. Beef and corn. 


And no meat on Fridays, either. Just fish and pizza. Ever cheat? 
Yes, I’ve cheated, but only by eating sausage on pizza so, technically, since you can 
have pizza on Friday, it’s OK. 


go post-performance—some hot restaurant or club, or straight to bed? 

I walk around and watch all the drama. Then I go to that all-night place 
where everybody lines up drunk after the bars close. It’s right near the 
Improv—you know it? 


| 
| You just appeared at the Improv and will be back in D.C. soon. Tell us, where do you 
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Through August 5 


May 27-August 12 Organized by the National Gallery of Art, 


Organized by the Sterling and Francine Clark Art Washington 


Institute in association with the British Museum Made possible by the generous support 


Supported in part by the National Endowment oc Altriaeroupe lnc, 


for the Arts and by an indemnity from the Federal 
Council on the Arts and the Humanities 



















Through October 28 


Organized by the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington 


Sponsored by The Exhibition Circle 


Left: Jasper Johns, Flags /, 1973, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, Robert and Jane 
Meyerhoff Collection, Art © Jasper Johns/ 
Licensed by VAGA, New York, NY 


Below from left, details of: Claude Lorrain, 
A Study of an Oak Tree, c. 1638, The British 
Museum, London; Eugéne Boudin, Beach 
Scene, 1862, National Gallery of Art. 
Washington, Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Mellon; Karel KaSpafik, Why? (Pro¢?), before 
1935, Moravska galerie, Brno 


June 10-September 3 


Organized by the National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Sponsored by the Central Bank of Hungary 
Made possible by the generous support of 

the Trellis Fund. Additional support has been 
provided by the Trust for Mutual Understanding, 
the Marlene Nathan Meyerson Family Foundation, 
and The Robert Mapplethorpe Foundation, Inc. 


On the National Mall from 3rd to 9th Streets and Constitution Avenue, NW 


Admission is always free. Monday-Saturday 10-5, Sunday 11-6 


Call: 202-737-4215 TDD: 202-842-6176 www.nga.gov 
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New Style, CLUB ANA & New Seats. New Service. New Style, CLUB ANA on the Boeing 777. 


ANA offers its celebrated New Style, CLUB ANA Business Class Service on all flights to 
Tokyo from Washington, D.C., New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Indulge 
yourself with our chefs’ gourmet creations. Entertain yourself with the full digital AVOD 
(Audio/Video on Demand) system. Or get a good night's sleep on the generously wide 
fully reclinable seat. Our world-renowned hospitality will raise your standards for air travel. 


ANA 











ANA was selected as the "Airline of the Year for 2007" by Air Transport World. 
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* Aircraft and services subject to change without notice. A STAR ALLIANC 
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Non-stop to Tokyo from Washington, D.C., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Honolulu. | WVYWW.FLY-ANA.COM | 1-800-2-FLY-ANA 


